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| ae MMMODAY, few psychologists apologise, Believing that psychological problems which. offer no 
oe “except to some colleagues, for being immediate hope of solution may be as important as those 
@ interested in their immediate fellow- which do, we may ask, what can the psychologist do about 
a creatures. This interest may be re- these matters, which others do not? He takes up the special 
_ garded by a few as unscientific. Yet standpoint of the observer of human experience and be- 
since, at the moment, Science herself, haviour. This implies that he will not be surprised-to find 
cz or a lop-sided presentment of her, is great differences in people’s likes and dislikes, that he will 
et” on trial, a psychologist may accept such © record them respectfully and will not try to explain them 
Ss disapproval with resignation. away. He regards ‘there is no accounting for tastes’, as a 
Fascination of Radio and Film counsel of despair. 7 
a. : “ - sare ‘ 
____ It is, one hopes, unnecessary to say why the modern — Seeking a Reason for Likes and Dislikes ; 
psychologist regards Radio and Film as important. Both He can devise means to discover how and in what cir- 
, even gross, disturbances in the life of _ cumstances certain items are liked. Keeping in mind the 
the average citizen. It is idle to object that one can easily possibility of unconscious factors, he may ask why you 
avoid having a radio set, and can keep away from the like or dislike a particular feature. He may classify many 
cinema. In practice, people appear to do neither. They such results. Light may thus be thrown upon such ques- 
not only listen to things they don’t like, but go on doing so tions as ‘Does anyone who cannot visualise easily, like 
and then complain in The Radio Times. As to the cinema, radio-drama intensely?’ ‘If you are certain of reading a 
though Mr. James Agate’s lamentation, ‘Even after years specific talk in THE LISTENER, do you go specially to your 
and years of their humiliating rubbish, I still go to see radio set to listen to it? Why’ Using gramophone records, 
films oftener than I need’, may not be endorsed by the he may repeat his experiments again and again, in similar 
; ‘many people whose taste in music, literature, conditions. He will employ the questionnaire, drafted, 
dress and food is delicately discriminative, tolerate almost however, to find out differences between minds as well as 
any crudity, cruelty or banality in the cinema. ‘Oh it’s objective facts, statistically treatable. i 
only the “flicks” ’, they say, blushingly. If this is not an - He may experiment, by changing only one factor at a a 
. - time. Suppose he wishes to determine (to put it crudely) ae 
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thin screen, and thirdly over the wireless. The material he 
speaks must be arranged in such a way that the amount 
remembered in each instance can be easily measured and 
compared, while the criteria of judgment of personality 
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and be seen, then speak dir 


“must be capable of numerical treatment”. 


_ Matching a Voice with a Personality ety 


Another, newer method is to match a voice with a per- 


" sonality. A very careful personality-description, based up- 
_ on the decisions of several competent judges, using terms 


upon the significance of which they have agreed, is drawn 
up for the owner of each voice. All voices read the same 
material. The descriptions are then given out, and the 
voices afterwards heard are matched with them, or the 


possessors of the voices may be shown to the judges. One © 


can then see if the voices are matched to the people 


described, with a frequency which is greater than or mere- 


Another problem of film and radio is afforded by the 
amazing differences in the tastes of people who, in 
other matters, are apparently at the same cultural level. 
Ask your immediate friends about their likes or dislikes 
for the news-reel, radio-drama, talking films, humour in 
the cinema or on the wireless. A critic whose opinion I 
respect deeply, tells me that humour is almost impossible 
to ‘get over’ from the radio-studio, yet the airy confid- 


ences of the official guide to the Loch Ness Monster, 


whispered from Portland. Place, made me laugh more 


times in ten minutes than while reading ten copies ofa 


humorous weekly journal. To some, radio-drama suggests 
merely typescript mouthed in a vacuum; to others it is‘a 
magic carpet. ‘Why must film-actors’, a constant cinema- 
goer asks me, ‘bray at a crowd, when cinema audiences. 
are units of one or two?’ (I am not unaware of engineering 
difficulties.) Why can many people tolerate the linking-up 
of a lovely face with the accents of the gutter and language 
drawn from the garbage-can? Here is another puzzle. A 


reviewer who spends many hours reading difficult, and 


often dull, books, writes with apparent astonishment of 
people listening ‘patiently’ to the radio. Personally, if I 
am impatient with the radio, I switch it off. At other times 
my patience is unconscious, if there be ‘unconscious 
patience. ~~ Mey =o hn gle aie 
All these questions relate to individuals, and since 
society happens to be made up of individuals, they are im- 


portant. Yet most writings about film and radio refer to 
*For a description of this and other methods, Cf. G. W. Allport and H. Cantril. ‘Judging Personality from Voice’. Journal of Social Psychology, 1934, V> 37-55 
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~ ‘picture-thinker’ or visualiser; and, when dull, may dis- 


_ill- 


~ pointed out that to the film-producer, who is farther re- 


_evasions.are possible than to his academic brother. This 


- cinema, promised from America. If we were to judge films 


which will follow in its wake, are going to do about the 


“An important group of psychological problems, about = 


-lently thought out. Yet, so far, they have seldom been 
into listeners’ likes and dislikes, and the reasons for them, — 
The Radio Times is an amusing sop, very intelligently 

with? The B.B.C.’s post-bag is unlikely to give statistic- 


_ and dislikes, since, unfortunately, thousands of people who 
_ Jike many parts of the programmes, and have done so for’) g 
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ing more—preference of film for radio, and vice versa, : 
rest upon fundamental differences of mental make 
Films, when interesting, may appeal to the vivid, rea 
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gust or annoy him. To him, speech in a film may be at 
best a ‘gate-crasher’, however charming, and at worst an a 
ered intruder. To the visualiser, the radio with its =~ 
absence of pictures is not regarded as defective, for he — 

can amuse himself by mentally supplying the images. The * 
careful selection of voices and speech, the contrast and 
patterning of sounds in a radio-play, may all please him, 
while the talking in a film, still struggling, not always very 
hard, to become tolerable, vainly asks him to pay to hear 


‘it learn, ‘The word-thinker or verbaliser might find the 


film restful, since it supplies the pictures which his mind — 
lacks. Yet, hungry as he is, he may, unknowingly, enjoy — 
them as a gourmand, not asa gourmet. = 
<The Untouchables of Philosophy. 

I ought perhaps to warn you that visualisers. are the un- 
touchables of philosophy. Some have the temerity to be- 
lieve that occasionally pictures in the mind may carry aS) 
much meaning as words do, even if those words, spoken by 
politicians, end, as they usually end, in‘ation’. Suchstunt- 
ed minds take picture-thinking seriously. Like-Mr. J.B. 
Priestley they, poor simpletons (his phrase in English 
‘Fourney), may long to make a film which would depict. 
people getting gold out of the ground at great isk, “ex- 
‘pense and toil, rushing it equally expensively across this : 
planet, and burying it again with costly ceremony. When 5 
they have made this film, they would like it to be shown.in, se 
‘and to, the City. Miss Mary Field, a trained historian, has 


“moved from the historian’s usual-medium, words, fewer 
may explain why a young student of history, whom Iknow,  — 
thought a film of Wolfe and Montcalm ‘rather comic, = 
though his elders believe, and rightly, that nothing which 
is really historical can be comic. i 
An example of the way in which psychological regard of oe 
a problem may complicate an apparently straightforward 
issue is the recently announced ‘moral cleaning-up’ of the 


by the posters outside the cinemas—we don’t, butsomedo 
—it might be assumed that recruiting the necessary army - 
of cleaners would definitely lighten unemployment figures. 
Yet, so far as one can read, the term immoral is applied 
chiefly to films dealing with’sex. It would be helpful to 
know what the great Church and the other religious sects _ 
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films depicting cruelty, dishonesty, the profiteers on the2 
next war, or the naked militarism of the average news-reel. 


which little has been written, concerns the attitude of 
those responsible for the provision of radio and film pro- 
grammes towards the results of their labours. Are they 
really anxious to discover the differing views of the 
general public toward the material offered? = 

Let us consider radio first. The B.B.C. has lent its sup- 
port to a number of questionnaires, many of them excel- 


about broadcasting. Little intensive or extensive research 
has been made. ‘What the Other Listener Thinks’ in 
thrown, for often it says, ‘See what we have to put up 


ally satisfactory information concerning listeners’ likes 


(Continued on page 375). or se 
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St. Katharine’s Dock, 1828 


~ 


Telford, who had been appointed engineer for the corstruction of this dock, was in his seventy-second year when it was opened in 1828 


By courtesy of the Port of London Authority 


Thomas Telford, ‘cA Colossus of ‘Roads’ 


By KENNETH BROWN 


The centenary of the death of Thomas Telford, on September 2, will be celebrated by two special programmes: ‘The Road 
to Ireland’ by Filson Young, to b2 broadcast in the National Programme on September 3, and ‘Telford and Scotland’ 
by Marris Murray, to be broadcast in the Scottish Regional Programme on September 7 #2: 


NE fine morning in the year of grace 1782 some 
London tradesman fussily taking down his shop 
shutters might have witnessed, all unwittingly, a 
triumphal entry intc the great, but vastly uncon- 
cerned, city of opportunity. The triumphal entry it was of a 
twerity-five-year-old country-bred man mounted on another 
man’s horse, bearing with him the tools and leather apron of 
his mason’s craft and all his other worldly goods, worth maybe 
a few shillings on an appraisal, but bearing in his heart that 
gay and gallant spirit—of unappraisable value—which was 
h's lifelor g rod and staff. So came to London Thomas Telford 
future first’ President: of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, maker of land- and water-ways and builder of 
bridges. 
- This young man, whose career was to end, on his death on 
September 2, 1834, in an Abbey burial, was born on August 9, 
1757, in a thatched cottage; little more than a ‘shieling’ of 
four mud walls, in Eskdale, Dumfriesshire. 
- Son of a shepherd who survived Telford’s birth but a few 
months, Thomas Telford worked from 15 years of age as a 
stonemason at Langholm in his native Eskdale, until in 1780 
he found his way to Edinburgh, which was then in the course 


of rapid development so that there was ample scope fo- a 
skilled mason, and two years later was drawn by Lcnd n 
the lodestone so that, mounted on a horse that an Es! d le, 
laird desired to deliver there, he turned his face towards ‘che 
finest prospect a Scotsman ever sees’—the road to London. 
Somerset House was then being built, and Telford, wio 
was one of those men who never lack a job, immediately 
got work there. 

Throughout his life whatever his hand found to do he did 
it with all his might, and Telford from the first aimed at taking 
the highest place as a fine hewer of stone. Stones in Langholm 
Bridge in his native Eskdale bear to this day Telford’s per- 
sonal mason’s tool-mark, and at the height of his career he 
was proud to point out when crossing Waterloo Bridge some 
finely-cut stones in the corner nearest the bridge as having 
been hewed and laid with his own hands fifty years before. 
Telford was an artist, not a mere artisan, and, like some giant 
of the Renaissance, as well-as being an engineer he was an 
architect of creative artistic genius. To Telford, free as he was 
from all taint of squalid utilitarianism, the fact that his works 
were of great commercial value was no ground for their not 
also being beautiful. His great suspension bridge over the 
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dangerous Menai Strait, the Pont-Cysylltau aqueduct of the 
Ellesmere Canal, the Cartland Crags Bridge by Lanark, and 
scores of other bridges of his creation, did not mar, but made a 
landscape. 

In July 1784 by some stroke of luck—always remembering 
that ‘luck’ in general consists chiefly of a faculty for grasping 
‘nascent opportunity and for working while other people are 
amusing themselves—Telford was engaged to superintend the 
erection of the Commissioner’s residence at Portsmouth Dock- 


Telford inspecting works on the Caledonian Cana! 


yard. On its completion in 1786 Telford took his first big step 
up the ladder by his appointment as Shropshire County 
Surveyor of Public Works. 

The Surveyorship for Salop gave Telford real scope. The 
works he had to superintend were so varied as to include the 
construction of a new gaol (the plan of which was submitted to 
John Howard the philanthropist and modified on his sugges- 
tion), Severn bridges at Montford and Buildwas, new parish 
churches at Bridgnorth and Coalbrookdale, and the excava- 
tion of the Roman city of 
Uriconium just then come 
to light. 

Thus, no doubt, it came 
that in 1793, though he 
had hitherto nothing to do 
with canals, Telford was 
appointed engineer to the 
important project of the 
Ellesmere Canal, a- series 
of navigations of no less 
than 112 miles’ length, just 
then authorised by Act of 
Parliament. The most no- 
table works on this system 
were the famous Chirk 
Aqueduct and the. Pont- 
Cysylltau in the Vale of 
Llangollen, - which -Sir 
Walter Scott described to 
Southey ‘as the most im- 
pressive work of art he 
had ever seen’. Not only 
was it a work of art, but 
it embodied a new and original engineering idea of carrying. 


the canal water in a cast iron trough, with consequent narrow-_ 


ing of the width of the aqueduct. 

His first canal enterprise, the Ellesmere, was, of course, 
the forerunner of many others throughout his life, in- 
cluding the Weaver, the Gloucester and Berkeley, the 
Birmingham, the Macclesfield and Birmingham, and Liverpool 
Junction Canals. Abroad his Gotha Canal remains a waterway 
of national importance to Sweden, whose King honoured him 


How Telford would have rebuilt London Bridge 
The proposal for this single arch iron bridge was ang in 1801, though the old bridge was not replaced until 1823-29, when Sir. 
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with a knighthood, which his own King never thought to 
confer. 

Although the honour of erecting the first iron bridge in the 
world rests with Mr. Pritchard, a Shrewsbury architect, the 
designer of the 1779 Coalbrookdale bridge, Telford was one of 
the earliest pioneers in this field. In the same year of 1795, in 
which Burdon was erecting his famous Wear Bridge at Sunder- 
land, Telford was building an iron bridge over the Severn at 
Buildwas, and of the forty-two bridges which he built as 
County Surveyor of Shrop- 
shire five were of iron. 
Thus, 130 years before our 
_. minds were being exercised 

_ with questions of Waterloo 
Bridge obstructing the fair- 
way, Telford in 1801— 
when. London Bridge was 
falling down—submitted a 
design to bridge the 
Thames with one single 
iron span. This design was 

‘accepted and the work on 
it actually commenced, but 
it was abandoned in favour 
of the London Bridge we 
know because its height 
would have entailed ap- 
proaches that were too 
expensive in clearances of 
adjoining property. 

In 1802 Telford began for the government his great road work 
in Scotland, where altogether he constructed or reconstructed 
900 miles of road, so that while in 1806 there were no stage 
coaches north of Perth, by 1811 there was a regular system 
running between all the important towns of the country. It is 
difficult to calculate the extent of his participation in the regen- 
eration of Scotland, then sunk deep in poverty and squalor after 
the Jacobite rebellions. He himself said that his works in the 
Highlands had been ‘the means of advancing the country at 


By courtesy of Colonel P. F. Hone 


ohn Rennie’s design was adopted 3 
By courtesy of the Institution of Civil Engineers . 


least a century’. Many fine bridges, such as Dunkeld, Craig- 
ellachie, Beauly, Ballater, Alford, and Cartland Crags, remain 
in Scotland as permanent monuments to Telford’s name. 
_ -Telford was also responsible for constructing or reconstruct- 
ing harbours at Wick, Peterhead, Frazerburgh, Banff, Cullen, 
Burgh Head, Nairn, Fortrose, Dingwall, Portmaholmac, Kirk- 
wall, Tobermory, Aberdeen and Dundee. © ah i: 

From the Caledonian Canal, one of his greatest engineering 
works in Scotland, Telford derived little personal satisfaction 
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Two of the best-known of Telford’s bridges as they are today: (above) Bewdley Bridge; (below) Conway Bridge 


By courtesy of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
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as it was financially’a failuré, a fact which he took much to 
heart, though he attributed this largely to the government of 
the day having imposed in the interests of Canada a prac- 
tically prohibitive tariff on Baltic timber, to the anticipated 
carriage of which to British west coast and Irish ports he had 
looked for much revenue for the Canal. 


Some idea, however, of the difficulties to sailing ships pre- 
sented by the stormy Pentland Firth which the Caledonian 
Canal was devised to avoid, may be gathered from the recorded 
fact as to what happened on one occasion when two ships left 
Newcastle together. Of these two ships one bound for Liver- 
pool by the North of Scotland, a distance of 700 miles, reached 
its destination after the other reached Bombay, over 10,000 
miles distant, via the English Channel and the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Telford was known in his youth as ‘Laughing Tam’ and 
throughout his life Laughing Tam he remained, spreading an 
aura of geniality wherever he went. However long his hours of 
work he always laid down his cares with his tools. The 
responsibility, however, of his crowning masterpiece the 
Menai Bridge, designed in despite of much contemporary 
opinion, was so great as to break down this habit, and as the 
critical day of test drew near Telford became the victim of in- 
somnia. After the supreme moment, when his whole career and 
reputation were in the balance as the great suspension chain 
was drawn taut until it rose and the supporting barges floated 
clear, and a shout of triumph rang out from the vast crowds 
gathered on each side of the Strait, Telford was found on 
his knees overflowing in prayers of thankfulness and relief. 


Telford was peculiarly unconcerned about money, which 
so little appealed to him that on one occasion a deputation of 
his colleagues waited upon him to protest against the repre- 
hensible moderation of his professional charges. As the 
engineer responsible for building the Ellesmere Canal, a 


The ‘ladder’ of locks in Gotha Canal 
By courtesy of the Anglo-Swedish Society 


pioneer work, he received but £500 a year, out of which he 
had to pay a clerk and a confidential foreman and his own 
travelling expenses. For building and maintaining the Cale- 
donian Canal he received £237 a year as Chief Engiteer for 
21 years. From the British Fisheries Society, in view of their 
welfare work done on public subscription, he would take 
nothing at all for all the important harbour works he under- 
took for them. 

After a lifetime full of the most important public works on 
which millions of money had been: usefully spent .Telford 
retired on the modest but: sufficient competency of £800'a 
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"Telford in 1834 


National Portrait Gallery 
year as income from his savings. Ever generous in response to 
charitable appeals from others and in genial hospitality to his 
friends, his own wants were of the simplest. A bachelor all 
his life, he lived for 21 years at the Salopian Coffee House at 
Charing Cross, and so settled was he thought to be at that 
house, to which he attracted much custom both of his guests 
and of his many business associates, that the proprietor in 
selling the establishment sold 
Telford along with the other fix- 
tures. So came it that when, 
having at last taken his own house 
at 24 Abingdon Street, Telford 
gave notice of his intention. to 
leave, his new and disconsolate 
host at the Salopian Coffee House 
said, ‘Why Sir, I have just paid 
£750 for you’. 


An omnivorous reader, Telford, 
who by 1784 had published a poem 
entitled ‘Eskdale’, was a man of 
strong literary tastes and num- 
bered among his friends Charles 
Darwin’s ‘father, the laureate 
Southey and the poet Campbell. | 


A mere catalogue of all Telford’s 
works, however impressive it might 
be, would be but wearisome; he 
will, however, always be remem- 
bered as a ‘Colossus of Roads’, to 
quote Southey’s pun. Splendid 
were the ways, such as his great 
Holyhead Road, that he made in a 
land then of roads unspeakable. If 
today his canals are comparatively unfrequented, his roads are 
avenging him on the railways that for three-quarters of a 
century drained the traffic blood from them. Today, when all 
over the country branch railways are being closed, Telford’s 
roads throb with an ever-increasing stream of traffic of an 
intensity that must transcend his wildest dreams. : 


Dean Bridge, Edinburgh, illustrated on our front cover, be- 


came known as the Edinburgh ‘Bridge of Sighs’, owing to the 
number of suicides there, and the parapet was subsequently 
heightened. The engraving is reproduced by courtesy of Sir 
Alexander Gibb. = 3 
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E who believe that the Government was inspired 
—unfortunately only for one moment—when it 
set up a departmental committee to report on 
the possibility of National Parks for Great 


_ Britain, want to urge the need of putting the most moderate 


Suggestions of that. committee into practice. We see England 
with an ever-increasing population, concentrated into certain 


_ very definite areas—London, the Black Country, South Lan- 


cashire, the West Riding, Tyneside. We see a rapidly growing 
demand from the inhabitants of these regions for beautiful 
country which they can visit on all their holidays, and to which 
perhaps they can retire when their work is finished. We see 
Great Britain as a very small entity for the size of its popula- 
tion. So we feel that it is urgent that the most beautiful dis- 
tricts should, whilst not being completely sterilised in their 


_ development, remain as far as possible unspoilt. We see that 


to do this we have certain very inadequate powers, consisting 

of the adoption by local authorities of various applicable By- 

laws, and the Town and Country Planning Act of 1931. But 
- we realise that for these areas something more is necessary. 


Let me be specific, and show you our conception of ‘Park’ 


as applied to the Lake District. First of all the Lake District 
is not like any other part of England. It has all one can hope 
to find in a mountain area, varying from complete solitude, 
complete wilderness, through wild natural woodland and 
pleasant more sophisticated lake-shores, lovely farms, beautiful 
old villages to the small country town. And all this in a radius 
of eighteen miles ‘from High White Stones, just west of Gras- 
mere. The District is split up amongst three Counties. They 
have shown that they are unwilling to forgo their individual 
powers, and form one Joint Planning Committee for the area. 
So they plan, or do not plan, here and there throughout the 
District. Those that plan may be doing it well, but we all know 
there is no money behind these plans, so that committees dare 
not say, ‘We won’t allow you to build here’, and ‘This must be 
kept as a private open space’; for that would mean compensa- 
tion. And there isn’t the money for that, at least they daren’t 
ask the ratepayers for it, so that their plans are not likely to 
be far-reaching unless the nation at large and the government 
step in and help. But it is not only in the matter of compensa- 
tion that we fear they will fail. We want stronger powers than 
_ are usually asked for in planning schemes, in fact some of the 
things we want would require special: Government sanction. 
We want to make the District safe against everything that 
rashly intrudes on the peace and beauty which people: come 
here to feel and see. Se Jost WERT ihe 
That this cannot safely be left even to a County. has been 

- demonstrated by an unhappy example during the last few 
weeks. The Counties are all much bigger than the specific 
Lake District area they contain, and the Lake District point of 
view as often as not goes under, as it has done in this instance. 
The Cumberland County Council, naturally perturbed about 
the terrible unemployment in its industrial: area, strives to 
hit on any schemes to alleviate the distress. The County 
Surveyor with a small Committee put forward a scheme for 
spending £84,000 on turning the byways, bridle paths and 


mountain passes of Lakeland into motor roads. So at one fell © 


swoop the most precious sanctity of the heart of the’ Lake 
District would be destroyed. 

Now let me give you a few examples of the things we might 
‘ask for if we were given the chance of turning the District 
into a National Park. Since road-making is the burning 
question of the moment, we would demand very special 
‘treatment for roads, and special limits might be set to the 
‘class and speed of vehicles using them. Everything would be 


_ done to improve the roads leading to the area itself. Once 


within the area the main roads should not be straightened 
and need not be widened beyond the twenty feet, with five 
feet for footpath, recently laid down by a wise official of 
the Ministry of Transport for all roads north and west of 
Ambleside. Certain by-roads used. now by motor traffic 


mainly for ‘reliability trials’ and by those wishing to prove 


_ the prowess of theit cars should be closed to all motor- 


| ne, 


_ vehicles, which can readily be done under the Road Traffic 
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Act. A week or so ago a summer resident in Borrowdale spent 
four or five hours asking everyone who passed Seatoller if they 
cared to sign a petition against making motor roads over 
mountain passes. Three hundred and forty-four people were 
approached, of whom 324 signed. Of those who were asked, 
30 were motorists, 28 of whom signed. I think that shows 
what the feeling is amongst those who come to the district. 
We would limit building to certain very definite areas. We 
would prevent it completely in the upper open fell country, 
and between roads and the lakes which they circumvent. The 
daleheads would also be strictiy limited to farm-building 
improvements, and completely necessary general accommo- 
dation. Inthe lower reaches of the dales private houses would 
be permitted, but here again the dale would have to be con- 
sidered as a unit, and the houses only allowed in loose groups, 
or at points where the amenities would not suffer. In the matter 
of architecture, the strictest control would be exercised to 


see that all buildings were either in the tradition of Lakeland - 


building, or direct and natural development out of this. In 
those parts where the scenery is all important, special care 
would have to be taken to prevent new buildings in any way 
dominating the natural landscape. 

All high tension and low tension electricity wires should 
be put below ground. Although we have so far escaped the 
devastating effect that the grid would have, if permitted in 
the district, low tension wires in Furness have already done 
considerable damage to the amenities of the countryside, 
more especially to some of the villages. Just outside the district, 
in the Lancaster area, I hear it has been found more satis- 
factory and in the long run more profitable to have all thece 
lines underground. 

Speed boats, in so far as they create noise and interfere with 
the amenities of other people using the lake or living on the 
shores, should be prohibited, or stringently controlled. The 
prohibition of all flying in the area below the maximum height 


-to which it is possible to banish aeroplanes should be. sought. 


‘No fully grown woods or trees other than coppice should be 
felled without previous application to the controlling body. 
Still more stringent powers would be required to deal with 
‘advertisements. All commons should be put under Section 193 
-of the Law of Property Act, which gives the Lord of the 
Manor powers of dealing with nuisances, whilst ‘giving the 
public the right of air and exercise which otherwise they do 
not legally. possess. >Sy. - : ae. 
These are a few of the various‘safeguards I should like to 
see. brought into force, and for all of:these am sure: Ishould 
find’ a‘ large body of support-.amongst--the ever-growing 
numbers of people who are .visiting the ‘Lake District with 
real-love and appreciation: A new Society has recently been 
formed to give corporate feeling and purpose,to this nation- 


“wide and growing enthusiasm for Lakeland. It is known as the 


“Friends of the Lake District’ or more, pompously the ‘Lake 
‘District National Reserve Association’, It will set out to per- 
form work beyond the ordinary scope of a protection society, 
‘and outside the work the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
‘England and the National Trust have aimed at. doing. It is 
‘helping the National Trust over its Buttermere appeal because 
this appeal is along the lines advocated by the ‘Friends of the 
Lake District’. This new body hopes to create a fund to 
help all local planning schemes in those cases where com- 
pensation of landowners is considered just and equitable after 
assessment by competent authorities. The creation of such a 
fund seems the most necessary means of preserving inviolable 
those open spaces that make Lakeland what it is. We cannot 
depend, any longer on the self-sacrificing love of beauty shown 
by many of our big landlords, nor dare we risk the devastation 
that the speculating landlord may create at one fell swoop. 
But the ‘Friends of the Lake District’ are also out to urge 
the Government to put into practice the recommendations 
made in the report of the National Park Committee. We must 
see that this report is not pigeon-holed and forgotten, and that 
Lakeland will finally have one really local and at the same 
time national controlling body to care for it and protect it, 
and thus make it truly the first National Park in Great Britain. 


~ and there he may launch some little ‘hole-in-a-co 
"enquiry of his own, using the sample method of colle 
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Psychological Pioneering 


T the recent International Congress of Anthro- 
pologists, place was found for a discussion on tke 
psychology of film and radio, introduced by the 
paper by Professor T. H. Pear which we publish 
earlier in this issue. Professor Pear is an almost solitary 
pioneer in developing such studies in this country; but 
on the other side of the Atlantic a considerable harvest 


of monographs has been reaped by the earnest investi-_ 


gator, as may be seen from a glance at the imposing list of 
references given by Dr. Hadley Cantrill, of Harvard 
University, in an article in a recent number of the 


- American Psychological Bulletin. We may learn from him 
that research has already begun to seek answers to such 


questions as: ‘What is the reason for the preference for 


-. male announcers?’ ‘Does radio furnish companionship?’ 


‘Why do wireless listeners prefer. music to spoken 
material?’ ‘Can reading or study be accomplished effect- 
ively when the radio is on?’ ‘What psychological methods 
are used by radio propagandists?’ ‘Why do people leave 
the radio on for long periods of time when they are not 
‘paying attention?’ Similar questions have also begun to be 
propounded about the film—only investigation has not 
progressed so far, on account of the greater difficulty of 
observation and experiment in this field. Still, Dr. Cantrill 
lists among possible ‘projects for research’ such questions 
as ‘Why are Greta Garbo and Mae West so widely imi- 
tated?’ ‘Why do people like to go to movies which frighten 
them or make them cry?’ ‘Are film stories of risqué or 
highly emotional variety the cause or the reflection of much 
social maladjustment?’ 


. 


A first glance at some of these questions may draw a. 


smile from the reader; but on second thoughts he will see 
that even though the modern psychologist is sometimes 
apt to take himself a little more seriously than the un- 
psychological man in the street is inclined to, still there is 
work to be done and few hands so far turned-to te do it. 
These two new and potent instruments of publicity, pro- 
paganda, entertainment and education—the film and the 


_radio—have already grown in a few years to such com- 
_ plexity and power that the investigator who tries to 


approach them with a desire to weigh up their general 
social implications finds himself appalled at the dimen- 


sions of the problem with which he has to grapple. Here 


\ 


facts and thereby usually restricting himself to the s 
group in which he himself moves. Or he may quick- — 


* 
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wittedly infer general conclusions from particular obiter 
dicta let fall unguardedly by persons connected commer- 
cially or administratively with the carrying on of the vast 
entertainment-information business which film and radio 


comprise. In using either of these methods, however, the 
“psychologist remains little more than a ‘snapper-up of 
-unconsidered trifles’; at most he can hope by specialising — 
diligently for years to become master of one particular 


small aspect of the whole. Naturally he wishes that the 


~ material could come readier to his hand, that more experi- 


ment and observation could be undertaken (and financed), 


and that more opportunities existed for discussion and 


interchange of ideas. But, as Professor Pear points out, 


_those responsible for the provision of radio and film pro- 
_grammes are not necessarily convinced of the essential 
‘importance of such psychological investigations. Solving 
problems ad hoc, without too much generalisation or col- 


lection of information for its own sake, is rather their 


‘natural way of procedure. However, it is none the less the 


psychologist’s business, if he is alive to modern social 


needs, to probe into the subject where he can and with 


what resources he can command. As yet matters are not so 
far advanced as to encourage regular research in this field. 
Perhaps the day may come when universities will create 
research fellowships and professorships in radio and the 
film; but for the present the best that can be looked for is 


the maintenance and development of friendly contacts — 


between the providers of film and radio programmes on 
the one hand, and psychologists or others interested in the 
social aspects of these subjects on the other. It is to be 


hoped, too, that learned societies will, following the 


example of the anthropologists, give increased opportunity 


for discussion at their congresses of whatever ideas and 


conclusions the specialists may be bringing forth in their 
attempts to tackle this giant branch of future social 
studies. 


OR many weeks Sunderland has enjoyed an enviable 
pre-eminence among British towns as free from fatal 
road accidents. The long period of this immunity seems 


to show that it must be due to something more than 
chance, and the Town Clerk has explained to the Minister of 


Transport some of the steps which have been taken to achieve — 


this desirable record. It is interesting to find that the Sunder- 
land police have employed tact rather than severity in their 


management of the local traffic, cautions and warnings being 
preferred to prosecutions. Sunderland’s principal effort has 


taken the form of intensive publicity for road safety, partly by 
means of posters and notices on hoardings and buildings, 
partly by warnings attachable to the windscreens and windows 
of motor vehicles themselves. Much attention has also been 
given to instructing children both in and out of school how to 
avoid danger; and the police have been instructed to give 
special help to school children crossing roadways. As a result 


of all this propaganda, ‘the public’, says the Town Clerk, ‘are 


becoming more accustomed day by day to the great increase 
in vehicular traffic, and there is no reason why the present 


satisfactory position in regard to freedom from accidents” 


should not continue’. He adds that experience in Sunderland 
has- shown that the method of allowing filtration of traffic to 
the left on the red signal, where automatic signals are in 
operation, does not seem to have the harmful effects attributed 


‘to it in certain other districts. 
‘ . * * * 


‘The publication of the Annual Report of the Ministry of 


Health* brings many important facts to bear upon those 


housing problems which are at shee ee so much con- — 
troversy—overcrowding and the provision of houses at low 
*Fifteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of ‘Health, 1933-34. H.M. Stationery Office, 6s. ~~ he Z ; rm 
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ed upon the principle that overcrowding ‘should no 
er be tolerated’. Since overcrowding occurs mostly in 
gested inner areas, it is proposed to meet it by the building 
_ of flats and tenement buildings. Moreover, ‘since the building 
of tall flats on expensive central sites must make the accom- 


mone 1S 
for local authorities who resort to this method of supplying 


, their rehousing needs’. This will no doubt meet with very 
general approval, but in view of the subsidy it may be of 


- Interest to mention the experiment of the Hampstead Borough 


Council, who ‘by wise borrowing of money at low rates, 


_ advance purchase of materials, and economical architectural 


design’, are building 290 flats and cottages to let at from 9s. 
to 15s. a week, inclusive of rates and without demanding a 
penny from the taxpayer. For the provision of houses to let 
at low rents—in the opinion of the National Housing Com- 


_. mittee, the most urgent of all housing needs—the Govern- 


ment continues to rely upon private enterprise, reinforced by 


be the guarantee scheme, under the 1933 Act. As the Report 


_ now shows, ‘during the twelve months ended March 31, 1934, 
_ private enterprise built without subsidy 207,869 houses’, a 
record figure. The proportion of these available at low rents 
_is not so hopeful. One inquiry on 19,176 houses in the neigh- 
-bourhood of London revealed the fact that although 38 per 
cent. were ‘C’ class houses, only 16 per cent. were for letting. 
The revival of a demand for small houses for purchase has 
thus reduced the number available to let at low rents. The 
publication of the present Report goes far to meet the objec- 
tion contained in the first Report of the Council of Research 
_.on Housing Construction (noticed in these pages of our issue 
for June 27) that ‘the determination of housing policy is 
‘seriously hindered and the accurate estimation of local 
housing needs is made impossible by the lack of adequate 
statistical information on housing conditions’. Further 
inquiries of the type mentioned above are promised for the 
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An interesting comparison can be drawn between the statistics 
of foreign tourist traffic in France recently published in 
L’Iilustration and the returns of foreign tourist traffic in 


_ Britain issued by the Travel Association. Presented in graphic 


and pictorial form, these figures show that since 1928 the fall 
in the number of foreign tourists has been proportionately 
‘much greater in the case of France than in the case of Britain. 
-The tourist traffic to Britain was growing rapidly up to the 
‘moment when we went off the gold standard, whereas the 
‘French curve shows a steady fall throughout the period. In 


‘both countries this fall has now been checked, but the up- 


‘ward curve began over a year ago in the case of Britain and_is 


“now in full swing. Since during the first half of 1934 nearly 


we = 
900.000) 180.000 Pah Ne 


“Graphs showing number of tourists’ visiting France and Britain 


- during the period 1928-33 


124,000 tourists entered Britain from abroad, it is evident 
_that by the end of the year the 1933 figure will be largely 
_exceeded, and possibly the 1928 figure also. The total volume 
of tourist traffic in France is, of course, still far greater than in 


"our case, but it has to be remembered that the French figures 


are swollen by the inclusion of all, even the most temporary, 


_ visitors, whilst the British figures exclude visitors from the 
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‘modation so provided more costly than the provision of © 
- ‘cottages in housing estates on the circumference . . 
_ proposed that an Exchequer subsidy shall be made available 


France’s tour 


Analysis of tourist traffic during 1933, divided according to 
nationalities 


1933—a rise perhaps not unconnected with refugee move- 
ments. Since Holland and Scandinavia have both maintained 
their 1930 level of visitors to these shores, it is apparent that 
the decline in British tourism since that date is almost entirely 
to be ascribed to America. Taken as a whole, these figures 
strongly justify the existence and work of the Travel Associ- 
ation, and should indicate that that body deserves yet more 
support from public authority than it has yet received. We 
have a long way to go to catch up with France, although we 
have gained a slight start on the upward rebotnd. 


* x : * 


‘That a work of art has no proper legal status has once more 
been illustrated by the case of Robinson v. Graves. Mr. 
Robinson, a portrait painter, claimed that he had been com- 
missioned, for the price of 250 guineas, to paint a portrait of 
Mr. Graves’ fiancée. The defendant denied the contract, and 
the judge, although accepting Mr. Robinson’s evidence, 
found for Mr. Graves. It is interesting to note that the decisive 


factor in the judge’s opinion was the fact that the portrait _ 


‘was painted on canvas’. This brought it into the class of 
‘tangible and movable chattels’ and so subject to section 4 of 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, ‘by which a contract for the sale 
of goods cannot be enforced unless the buyer receives and 
accepts part of the goods sold, or by some act of consent or 
promise in writing, has bound himself to that <ffect’, Had the 
portrait therefore been painted on’ the wall of Mr. Graves’ 
house, the outcome of the case might have been different. 
Thus the law, completely failing to take cognisance of a work 
of art as such, appears only to be concerned with the material 
in which it is executed. A painting becomes a piece of decor- 
ated cardboard or decorated canvas, and a sculpture a manu- 
-factured article in wood or stone. In the case of sculpture the 
problem is further complicated by its possible ‘utility’; and 
because they might be confused with ‘useful’ objects—grave- 
stones, bird-baths and what not—pieces of sculpture, unlike 
paintings or drawings, are not exempt from Customs duties 
on entering this country. An amusing example of the difficul- 


ties to which this legal attitude gives rise was furnished in New 
York not long ago by a dispute over a Brancusi statue, which 


was only accepted as a work of art after first being cleared in a 
court of law of the imputation of serving any conceivable 
‘useful’ purpose. What then appears to be urgently needed, 
in the interests of the contracting artist and the importing 
connoisseur, is a careful legal definition of a work of art, and 


Mr. Edmond Dulac, commenting on the Robinson-Graves 


case, suggests that such a definition must take the following 
points into consideration—that the work of art is not repeated 


_ to be sold in large quantities, that its value is a personal mat- 
_ ter, and that it cannot be measured by any standard of concrete 


- fitness, 
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An Artist in cAbyssinia—lI 
: By AMY J. DRUCKER eae 


The illustrations to this article show various Abyssinian types drawn by the author 


{A S_soon as anyone heard that I was about to go to 
Abyssinia I was certain to be asked “Why Abyssinia 
and where on earth is it?? I was not surprised, for it 
was only six months ago I first heard from a young 

Abyssinian studying in London that his country was not near 
India as I had imagined it, but in East Africa, only a sixteen-day 
journey via Marseilles, the Red Sea and Djibouti. Not only, he 
said, was his country marvellously beautiful with a very 
healthy climate, but few 
foreigners ever went 
there. It sounded an 
ideal place, and when 
he added that there 
were endless types to 
draw, I determined 
somehow or other to get 
there. 

And here I am, back 
in what might be the 
fourteenth century. Were 
it not that near the towns 
there are telegraph posts 
and motor-cars, all our 
recent inventions might 
be dreams: In spite of 
Abyssinia—or rather 
Ethiopia, as its inhabi- 
tants prefer it called— 
reminding me. of bygone 
times, it has few really 
old buildings and is no 
place for travellers seek- 
ing ancient works of art, 
or for the matter of that 
any works of art or anti- 
quities. But. for those 
who want adventures or 
to have that delightful 
feeling of being on a 
voyage of discovery it is 
an ideal country. 

Except in the capital 
and the few other towns, 
accommodation cannot 
be found. Travellers 
must take their own tents 
and beds, and their food 
too, for in some places 
villagers do not care to 
sell to foreigners; whilst 
in others where they are 
willing to there is little 
that the foreigner can 
buy to eat except sheep, chickens and eggs. Nor are there any 
roads except in and just outside the few towns, so that all 
travellers are forced to ride either on horses, mules, or don- 
keys. There is only one railroad in the whole of Abyssinia. It 
runs for 300 miles—from the sea level at Djibouti, the port of 
French Somaliland, up 8,300 feet to Addis Ababa, the capital, 
taking three days to get there. 

On board one of the Messagerie boats on the way out I was 
told that Djibouti was one of the most God-forsaken places in 

- the world—a hundred times worse than Aden, being scorch- 


ingly hot and full of mosquitoes, and that there was nothing to ~ 


see or do there. As usual, expecting the worst I found the two 
days I had to spend there waiting for the train to Addis Ababa 
very pleasant. It was the cool season, and a refreshing breeze 
was blowing. There were plenty of interesting things to see and 
people to watch, and I enjoyed walking through the very busy- 
looking native village with its quaint market, where crowds of 
Arabs, Somalis, Abyssinians and other wonderful-looking 
types were all bargaining with one another, speaking mostly 
in Arabic, The Somalis are very tall and handsome, although 


rather too thin. The European part of the town was clean, and 
quite gay with crowds of French sailors. The hotels supplied 
good food and the accommodation was clean and comfortable. 

The little train started at 6.30.a.m: and stopped at 6.30 p.m., 
giving us a halt at noon for a meal. For the first few hours we 


‘travelled through French Somaliland, where for miles and* 


miles there was nothing to be seen but flat sandy desert and 
whirlpools of dust. The whole day a grilling sun shone in a 
a cloudless sky. There was 
hardly a soul about, ex- 
cept now and then a 
semi-nude Somali stand- 
ing spear in ‘hand, ready 
to throw at any human 
enemy or wild animal. 
Although there seemed 
to be nothing for them 
to feed on, I saw hares, 
gazelles and camels with 
their young, and further 
along in a very treeless 
sandy stretch, with 
occasional - patches of 
scrub, silver grey mon- 
keys, buffaloes, oxen, 
sheep, goats and wild 
ostriches. 
The second day, after 
spending a night in a 
quite. comfortable inn 
and falling asleep to the 
cries of hyenas,we started 
again early in the morn- 
ing. Half-an-hour out 
the axle of our coal-truck 
smashed. No one was 
hurt, but we were de- 
layed seven hours. 
Neither day did we see 
any water except a large 
lake with not a single 
boat on it, nor were 
there any huts on its 
banks. I heard later it 
was a sulphur lake. 
Several mirages could be 
seen clearly from the 
train. We passed thous- 
ands of enormous ant- 
hills, some more than 9 
. feet high and built more 
Ce : ~~ than Ioo yards apart; 
evidently the ants, like 
the rest of the world, are not too fond of their neighbours. 
On the third day we passed through an enormous stretch 
of land where there had been a great upheaval and where for 
miles and miles there was nothing to be seen but burnt 
blackened rocks with not even a weed amongst them. Only 
towards noon were there any signs of cultivation. Gradually 
the trees increased, birds began to appear, and we passed a 
good many thatched round mud-huts and saw shepherds with 
their flocks, and some ploughed fields. The heat had gradually 
lessened and as we-climbed higher the train began to get cooler 
and more pleasant and when we reached the capital in the late 
afternoon it seemed like an ordinary English summer day. 
I enjoyed the journey, all except the examination of our 
baggage at the stations. In most countries it is a nuisance but 
in Abyssinia the porters rush at the passengers like tigers at 
their prey, and when eventually we reached the custom house, 
porters, travellers, custom and railway officials were all 
shouting, pushing and fighting. . 
The same happened the moment we arrived at Addis Ababa. 


Perhaps like most foreigners here I was more easily irritated 
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~ >. My own status must be considered very low, for 
- here people are judged by the number of servants 
following them when ihey go out either riding or 
walking. It is considered low class for anyone to 
walk alone, more especially a woman. A man riding 
a mule—which here is considered grander than a 
horse—is followed, if he is well-off, by 50 or 60 men 
carrying rifles, spears and sticks. A general or man 
of high degree has a following of hundreds. To 
keep up with their masters they all have to run, 
sometimes for long distances. Poorer people ride 
out with five or six followers and many, like myself, 
with only one. I saw a very old man on foot followed 
by a small boy of about nine years old wearing only 
a tiny shift but staggering as he walked under the 
weight of a full-sized rifle. At first when I saw 
men running with their rifles held anyhow I felt 
nervous lest by accident one might go off in my 
direction. I have heard since that the rifles were 
- mostly unloaded. 


The few roads round here are very interesting. 
There are always sure to be several men rushing 
along trying to catch some escaped animal. Every 
day there are tussles between men and the oxen they 
are trying to take to the market. A long rope is tied 
to one of the animal’s horns and another to one of 
its hind legs; the ends are held by two men who pull 
the poor ox along. Often on the road to Addis Ababa 
the men get excited when they see a motor-car com- 
ing and pull in opposite directions. This so frightens 
the ox that he suddenly gives a terrific pull and drags 
the ropes away from the men, and then stands in the 
middle of the road stopping the traffic. Occasion- 
ally the poor beasts drop down from the excessive 
exertion. I have already seen two on the ground. 


On market days, when every live animal seems to be 


than at home. All nerviness here is put 

down to the altitude, but I think it is due, 

anyway at first, to the leisurely ways of the 

a Ethiopians after the hectic speed of the 

. life we live in Europe. Here, nothing ever 

= seems to happen at the expected time. This 

4 is partly due to Ethiopian time differing 

from ours by about six hours, and in my 

a own case to my being unable to speak their 

language and having to depend on gesticula- 
tions for all my wants. 

Iam staying 4 miles outside Addis Ababa 
and could easily walk there, but walking— 
owing to the altitude—is not. considered 
good for new-comers, especially walking 
uphill. So everyone rides. Not being able 
to ride, I sit astride a mule and get my ex- 
ercise by bumping up and down. That is 
on the way home, for my mule on the 
way out walks at a funeral pace which 

; gives my arms exercise trying to whip him 

Ss up. I enjoy seeing all the little villages 

2 round about here and would enjoy it still 

more were I not a little embarrassed by 
> being always followed by my “boy’—as the 
< servants here are called—who runs after 

‘ my mule barefoot over sharp stones up 

a and down hill. | ; 

_ Summertime, in any weather, he only 
wears three garments—all three white, or so- 
called. A shirt, pyjama trousers tight below 
the knee and a ‘Shamma’. A ‘Shamma’ is 
about 3 yards long and is made of woven 
cotton, some of which is so fine that it looks 
rather like butter muslin. Thrown over 

_ the shoulders, it falls in beautiful . folds 

_ and is more artistic than useful. It is draped 

_in many different ways according to the oe 

_ status of the people the wearer is with. ms ; yes” 


travelling along the road, oxen, mules, donkeys and camels all 
heavily laden, I see women—almost bent double—carrying full 
pitchers on their backs. Men hang their purchases on the ends of 
thin sticks, spears or rifles, which they balance on their shoulders. — 


Village 


Miss Fry, 


HEN you get to China you are amazed to find 
how little strange everything seems. Even the 
landscape constantly reminds you that, after all, 
é Europe and Asia are just one big continent. 
Again and again you could fancy yourself in the north of 
France, or among the Welsh hills, or down in Somerset 
with its thatched cottages and its broad ditches. And then . 
the problem of getting a living from the soil, and the way 
the Chinese set about it, have just the same likeness and differ- 
ence from our own that you get when a tune is played with 
variations. Of course, the outstanding difference is that we 
rely more and more on mechanical power, but the Chinese 
are still in the stage of using animal labour and, above all, 
human labour. In China the ordinary man’s strength is the 
unit of power. I sometimes think that the root of all our 
troubles in the world lies in the fact that man can only get 
someone to pay him for work in which he excels a machine. 
Suppose 10,000 people were to start off with rickshaws in the 
streets of London. They simply would not get employment, , 
whereas at least that number of people run rickshaws in the 
streets of China. A", See gaan 
I don’t mean, of course, that there are no railways or motor- 
cars in China. There are, and they are rapidly increasing, but 
‘they are still very rare in comparison with the vastness of the 
country. In some places you can get from one village to another 
by canal—ancient canals, some of them as much as 2,009 years 
old—but for the most part you have to go about on narrow 
footpaths or over rough tracks so soft that the wheels of carts 
cut furrows a foot deep in the soft muddy clay, and there you 
will meet pack animals, or people who are nothing but pack 
animals—human porters. This means that different parts of 
China are terribly cut off from each other, so that there can 


be plenty of food in one district and then a hundred miles away 


Le 


; Some having sold their goods place behind — 
their shoulders with a hand on either end, much as we usedto 
- do in the gym. class to keep our 


very tall, good-looking and have an elegant appearance. There 


‘all robed in white or what was once white, and weara 


have done very little work, partly because no sooner do I decide - 
~ see to work, for the huts have no windows. Out of doors the 


Lam told, be very dangerous—that is, 


_ “pierce. 


' whereas thenatives,men and women, walk bareheaded, with the = 


Education in China — 
| ste “By MARGERY FRY __ Lah Rese: 


who has iust returned from a visit to China, describes a far-reaching educational experiment which is being 
carried out among the Chinese peasantry = = yet 
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their long sticks 
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behind 


shoulders back. It seems their __ 
favourite way of walking. The Ethiopians, like the Somalis,are 
is a theory that their thinness is due to their eating so much 
raw meat, in consequence of which most of them are suffering 
from tape worm. The women, who are better covered and very 
good-looking, eat less raw meat. They; as well as the men, are 
‘Shamma’ 
over a white dress with a full pleated skirt. :. 
For an artist Ethiopia is the most glorious and at the same — 
time the most aggravating place to live in. For there are in- 
numerable subjects for pictures; masses of very good-looking 
and interesting types; varied and magnificent landscape. Yess 


onone subject than I see another even more beautiful. Again it 
is difficult to get anyone to pose for fear of the “evil eye’. If by ; 
chance anyone is willing to sit, there is no light in their huts to ZZ 


flies are numerous and sticky and never cease to crawl over my 
face. The sun is, moreover, very fierce for we are only 9 degrees 
from the equator and its rays, even if the sky is clouded, can, 
- unless one’s hat is lined 
with red flannel through which the ultra-violet rays cannot 
I wear the flannel religiously, but feel rather like the 
Irish who tie a bit of red flannel to the cow’s tail to prevent 
the fairies stealing her milk, and like them, I hope for the best. 
Some foreigners here go even further and wear red spinal pads, 
and even line the roofs of their houses with Turkey twill, 
exception of the priests who wear high turbans. Then as soon 
as it gets cool, and here that is just after sunset, it becomes dark — 
immediately, so that there is no chance of painting in the cooler 
AtMOSPUET es 1 gratek: VE Peni oes ; 
-. Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, I know of no place 
where I would rather be at present for I enjoy every minute of 


my time, and if I do no work I have a very good excuse. I can 
always say 


‘it is ‘owing to the altitude’. 


people may be dying by the thousand of famine, simply 
because the food cannot be got to them. ~a EE 

From this it comes about that the Chinese who are 
working very hard to improve their country concentrate 
largely on two matters: improving communications and build- 
ing up village life. For we have got to remember that far more 
people live on agriculture in China than with us, and the great 
bulk of the huge population are people living in small towns 
or villages and going out every day to work in the fields. 

Now the splendid new Chinese universities cannot get to 
these people, so movements are being set up to give Chinese 
education. It is one of these movements for village education 
that I want to tell you about. Although it was started as a 
Chinese movement by a Chinese gentleman, it began, oddly 
enough, in France. Dr. James Yen came over during the War 
as a teacher to the Chinese Labour Battalion, which was — 
working in France, and when he began to educate the mixed. 
lot of coolies under his care, he found himself up against two 
big difficulties. Most of the books which had been written -for 
Chinese people up to that time had been written in a special 
literary language, which ordinary people could hardly under- 
stand, rather as though our writers used the language. of — 
Chaucer and their books were full of allusions to the classics. 
And then, besides that, people from different parts of China — 
talk quite different languages. A man from the south and a 
man from the north could not understand each other, but 
since the Chinese writing stands for ideas rather than for 
sounds, they could both of them read the same writing, just 
in the same way that if you had an Englishman, a Frenchman 
and a German they could each of them read a sum in arith- 

metic, although they would use different words when they 
came to read it aloud. For that reason it is out of the question 

~to-give up characters.and take to a phonetic system: but, 
a hiuicise se ee Hs eee a pe eth or SF +s 
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unfortunately, these characters are terribly. complicated and 


difficult and very numerous. There are some 40,000 of them 
and some take as many as twenty strokes to write. 

So by reading numbers of books and counting the words, 
Dr. Yen and his helpers in this Mass Education Movement 
have chosen out about 2,009 characters which are the most 
necessary (just as the people who have planned Basic English 
have chosen a certain number of English words as the most 
necessary), and then they have set to work to write simple 
books in these characters on all kinds of subjects. It seemed 
to me an almost hopeless thing to learn even 2,000 of these 
very complicated patterns, but the Chinese seem able to master 
them in an extraordinary way quite quickly, and anyone who 
will go to school during one winter, when work on the fields 
is slack, can generally learn enough to read simple books. 
After a second winter’s course, the student can generally read 
any of the 300 Readers which are published by the Movement. 
These little books are sold for about a halfpenny each, 
and the whole set of lesson books for learning to read costs 
only twopence. This 
is all the scholar has fe a 
to spend, for in Oe 
almost every village 
the organisation 
manages to find 
somebody who can 
read and write, or 
who will learn to do 
so, and he becomes 
the teacher of the 
rest and gives his 
time freely. Some- 
body else will give 
a room—perhaps an 
old ancestral temple; 
someone else will 
find a little precious 
oil for lighting it; 
and then a few rough 
benches are bor- 
rowed or made—and 
there you have a 
people’s school. 
Something like ten 
million of the 
Readers have been 
sold. All over China, 
but especially round 
Dr. Yen’s centre, 
some 220 miles south-of Peking, at Ting Hsien, people are 
learning, eagerly, to read and write. 

I wish I could have taken you with me on the visits we paid 
to some of the villages near Ting Hsien. A terrible wind had 
torn the first leaves from the trees, but the country all looked 
as if it had been combed, for men, women and children had 
gone out with rakes to scrape up every scrap of anything that 
could be burnt, because they are so poor that they cannot 
waste any fuel. The little villages lay very close together, their 
mud walls the same colour as the grey earth. Each of them had 
its school and in each some of the other work which follows 
the mere learning to read was going ahead. In one village, 
a tiny house had been turned into a co-operative store. 
In another we were taken to the women’s school. Some of the 
women were very small and young. It is not usual to educate 
the girls, so the people’s school gives everything these eager 
little things can get. It was all explained to us by the chairman 
of the Women’s Association. She was not out of her ’teens. 
She was proud to tell us, through an interpreter, of all they 
were doing. They were running campaigns against gambling 
and opium smoking; they were collecting money for the 
soldiers; they had had a great festival on New Year’s Eve to 
celebrate the use of the Western calendar instead of the old 
Chinese way of reckoning time. 

In most villages agricultural education is going on. One of 
the scholars will be induced to try better kinds of seeds 
or new breeds of fowls or pigs which the experimental 
centre provides. The Chinese are very good farmers in 
their way, but they suffer terribly from worn-out stocks and 


_old-fashioned tools..They are most conservative, and it is 


only when they see one of their neighbours using improved 
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Chinese village co-operative store 
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pas successfully that they can be got to try them for them- 
selves. ‘ 

Most important of all is the health work. You must remem- 
ber how hard it is to get from one place to another and that 
there are very few scientifically trained doctors in China yet. 
So the Mass Education Movement persuades its scholars to 
undertake a very elementary health service. They choose one 
of their number who goes for a fortnight’s training in such 
simple but important matters as the treatment of sore eyes, 
first aid for simple wounds, vaccination, the protection of 
wells from surface drainage and so on. One of his main 
duties is also to see that more serious cases go to the nearest 
Health Centre for proper treatment by a doctor. Besides that, 
the health workers are, for the first time, keeping a record of 
births and deaths in the villages. For this work they get no 
payment beyond a present of a few shillings at Christmas. 

The headquarters is in Ting Hsien itself. An old hall has 
been handed over to Dr. Yen and his helpers, and it makes a 
very good headquarters. The figure of an old god still scowls 
very angrily over the 
doorway as if he dis- 
approved very much 
of everything that 
was going on. I am 
not surprised if he 
does, cnsidering the 
difference between 
his days and these. 
In this building 
cheap: little books 
are being issued and 
sent out and libraries 
are being formed; 
wireless sets are be- 
ing made through 
which the villagers 
can listen to lectures 
given at head- 
quarters; in the im- 
mediate neighbour- 
hood they have a 
hospital; they have 
places for training 
midwives; they have 
a scheme for rescu- 
ing farmers from 
moneylenders. 

There is another 
experiment which is 
perhaps the more important. The Provincial Institute of Political 
and Social Reconstruction really is a very interesting attempt to 
remedy the two great evils of China—the corruption and mal- 
administration of local government. The new magistrate is an 
experienced worker who is doing his very best to get a decent 
administration of the provinces. As a sort of example of what 
can be done in a few months, he has established the custom 
of travelling in a free way through his district so that people 
can get to know him. He is trying to do away with the bribery 
and corruption which makes it impossible for coolies to get 
matters through to the magistrate without what is called 
‘squeeze’. Admittedly the test of the experiment. will be 
whether Dr. Wo is successful in his scheme for an honest police 
force. If he can achieve this I think it will be more important 
to China than a great many military victories would be. 
It is in the extraordinary vitality of the Chinese people and 
the way in which they are directing this vitality towards a 
better government that we may hope for the future. If you 
look at China now you might very well despair; but if you will 
look in the direction in which she is going you will have high 
hopes that before long she will be in a position to better the 
rest of the world. 


Bee 


Photograph by the Author 


Captain Liddell Hart’s History of the World War (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 
originally intended as a revised and cheaper edition of his The 
Real War, actually contains a great deal of additional material— 
there are two new accounts, of First Ypres and Lemberg, and 
an outline of the war in the air; while the original chapters have 
been thoroughly revised and expanded. Another re-issue 1s 
Mrs, Sydney Frankenbourg’s Common Sense in the Nursery (Cape, 
5s.), which now includes some medical and psychological data 
which were not available in its first publication in 1922. 
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Science Notes 


The Britis ssociation—‘Noitse—Disintegration © 
ae HE British Association which meets next month in opposition of official science to the heresies of Joule. The 
Aberdeen intends giving more attention than usual sympathetic intervener was a young man extraordinarily keen 
to subjects of wide public interest. T he old guard _ on physics; he was also the future Lord Kelvin. Very soon. 
for whose predecessors the Association was founded, © Joule’s tentative work was believed in, extended, and the: 


who like science to be science, will not be disappointed. | underlying ideas generalised into’ the great law of the -con- 
What could be ‘purer’, more fundamental, than the presiden- servation of energy, of which the first law of thermodynamics: 


\ 


x ae picture of modern physics which through over-popular expo- _ bid the use of motor-horns within a five mile radius of Charing ~ ae 
Bees sition has caused difficulties in the minds of some people: the Cross during the night hours is a welcome step forward. We 
yy  ‘causality-determinism problem’. The doctrine. has often re- _ still tolerate the pneuma : 

cently been put forward that nature 1s relatively indetermined, motor-cycles and the near-flying airplane although we know 


Arthur Eddington has written, ‘that physics is no longer — and builders ‘who are too indolent or too stupid to ensure that 


pledged to 4 scheme of deterministic law’, and similar views the buildings 1 ey are responsible for are as sound-proof and 


(which they are prepared to accept) has bearing on the problem ments of the good. Double air-spaced partitions or walls or — 


ings. It may mean to cause; it may mean simply to ascertain: proved to be good deadeners or absorbers of sound. Institu- 
They want to have it made quite clear that the implications _ tions like the United States Bureau of Standards, The National 


up of: a material 
article functioning like a projectile against a target; here: the 


appears because it is changed into the work. At that time a ary hydrogen and the neutron, its supposed constituents. 
heat engine was thought to act quite differently; hence the _ A. S, RUSSELL ‘% 3.9 
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The World on the Move—I. Germany 


This ts the first of a von series of picture-tours round som: of th principal countries in which new social and economic 
experiments and tendencies are afoot today 


Schoolchildren at Stuttgart studying the distribution of the 
German people overseas 


The airship Hindenburg flying over the great May- 
day demonstration in Berlin 


Photograph: R.L.M., 


The heart of the Saar—iron and ste21 works at Vélklingea. 
Photograph: Robert Sennecke 


‘Launching a new pocket-cruiser at Wilhelmshaven in July Political prisoners in their messroom at a concentration camp 
Photograph: ‘Wide World’ . BuN,. A, 


Germany seeks to m 


Chemist at work 
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ake herself economically self-subsistent by limiting imports and producing her own raw materials: (left) cotton from 
yucca plants; (right) home-grown tobacco 


Photograph: Keystone 


Photograph: Hehmke-Winter 


upon coal research in a laboratory at Freiburg Germany exploiting her own oil supply in Lower Saxony 


Photograph: Dorien Leigh Photograph; A, BE, Frankl 
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Land reclamation at the mouth of the Elbe, Fifty peasant families and a hundred smallholders are to b 


e settied here 
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Learning to plough. Twenty-five thousand youths who have just left 
school are passing through their ‘land year’ in 600 country homes 
Pketograph: Derien Leigh 


Voluntary road-making by Germany's unemployed 


broken up into peasant holdings of about 50 acres each 
Photograph: W. Seldon 


Surveying a large estate in East Prussia which is to be 


{ 


Children’s communal dining-room in a modern block of 


Newly-wedded couple in_ receipt of first instalment of their 
Berlin flats 
E.N. A. 


State Marriage Loan 
Photograph: Dorien Leigh—Stueber 


a 

Testing for ‘Nordic’ blood by measurement of racial features The kind of posture that German youth likes to assume ‘ 
Photograph: A Binder, Berlin. Copyright, Paul. Popper my 

Several of the «pictures in this section are reproduced from ‘Koralle’, ‘Miinchner Llustrierte Presse’, und * Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung’, to whom , 
acknowledgments are due “3 
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. Tests of Competence — ~- 
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_ The humbler examinations are largely, like the plumber’s, . 


___ tests of competence to do particular jobs. The would-be 
‘writing assistant’ must show that he can write clearly, can 
guess intelligently at the meaning of his superiors’ illegible 
__ Script, and can reproduce unfailingly the worst absurdities of 
____-English spelling. At the higher levels direct tests of profes- 
____ Stonal competence disappear. Two young men may win equiva- 
___ lent posts, the one by his proficiency in mathematics, the other 
____ by his knowledge of the classical languages; and the achieve- _ 


_ Anents of neither-have any obvious bearing upon the job. What 
counts here is outstanding ability, as evidenced by the 
____-€andidate’s-mastery of some group of studies commonly pur- 


Sued in universities and regarded as important elements in 


RN MRUIC ora igre Site Finn tm gig Ses i 
_, From the account Anthony Trollope gives of himself in his 
‘autobiography, few less competent ‘examinees can ever have 
“sought to enter the Post Office; he would certainly not have 
_____ been caught in the examiners’ net today. He got in entirely by 
family influence, yet claims with justice that he proved a 
_ valuable public servant. But such occasional triumphs of a 
Vicious method will hardly justify going back on a system 
which has given us a civil service of almost incomparable 

Be, eMicieney sf oc A dae Grate 
‘Hall-mark’ of a University Degree 
__ University degrees are ‘hall-marks’ which, regarded from 
the public standpoint, are useful as guaranteeing certain 
definite standards of knowledge and culture. If we want those 
_ guarantees we must admit the necessity of some kind of tests 
___to be applied to undergraduates at the end of their courses. 
It is, however, a nice question-whether the ‘honours’. system, 
__ so deeply entrenched in our universities, does more: good or 
harm. It is, perhaps, good for some students who need the 
__ stimulus of ambition and the competitive instinct; but the 
- harm done to the student of uncommon parts and the student 
_ who does not run happily in blinkers may be great. And the 
_ race-track atmosphere which the system maintains in what 
“should be a place of disinterested learning is not a thing to be 
-proud of. A brilliant Cambridge professor says of a still more 
__ .famous contemporary:that, when an undergraduate, he recog- 
_ .nised.that the pursuit of ‘high mathematical honours was a 
game which he ‘could. play as well.as anyone about him. He 
deliberately set himself, therefore, to excel in it, and only after 
_ securing the highest prizes turned to the mathematical studies 
_ which hé'deemed to have serious value!  titi—t™S ; 
_ So far the case for examinations is fairly strong, though 
_ growing perceptibly weaker. Some people hold that it col- 
s when one reaches the school examinations which for the 
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“Evils of Scholarship Examinations 
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: The critics are on firmer ground when they complain that 
external examinations give a bad lead to’the schools, tend to 
cramp and distort the teaching, occupy far too much.of the 
field, and in short obstruct the schools’ really educative acti- 

_vyities. The apologists answer that the School Certificate or 
General School examinations expressly designed for second- 
ary schools are now so’ flexible that they need ‘not interfere 
with any desirable educational programme, and that pupils 

_ of ordinary ability, properly taught; should “take them in their 


Side Se TOs ¢ 4) Boo ad ee 
. ‘The reply would have more force if the school examinations 
were not entangled with those which secure admission to the 
- universities. The two kinds. were once (at least as regards the 
_ modern universities) quite distinct, and a particular. university 
entrance examination, namely the matriculation examination 
of the University of London, acquired through its admitted 
severity a peculiarly high reputation. Now in these days a 
pupil who, at the secondary school examination, takes certain 
subjects and does sufficiently well in them, is reckoned to 
have passed both that examination and the university entrance 
_ examination..Thus he acquires much of the kudos attached to 
the old London Matriculation examination, and is regarded as 
_a superior sort of person. Naturally, schools and parents like 
their boys and girls to reach the higher standard, even though 
they may have no intention of going on to a university; and 
unfortunately a great many employers, hypnotised by the 
magic word ‘matriculation’, demand that standard without 
knowing more than vaguely what it means. Recently an 
employer waived aside the application of a university graduate, 
saying that what he wanted was matriculation. He did not 
realise that you cannot have a degree without matriculation 
any more than you can be twenty-one years old without 
previously being sixteen!: .-- - nf ie 
. Now the mischief of all this is that the secondary school 
curriculum, which ought to be liberal in the widest sense, 
tends to follow too closely the requirements for a university 
degree. The restriction is probably bad for everyone—includ- 
‘ing even the universities. ~ It is ‘certainly bad for employers 
‘who, if they did not insist upon matriculation, would often 
“secure recruits with a more“valuable range of natural gifts 


_and interests.” 


The School Certificate examinations may, then, be allowed 
to live provided they are freed from their university connec- 
tion, once welcomed but now a hindrance, and are made to 
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Sc tae a ais By ®REDERIC 
w= AM inclined to think that the general title for this series 
‘of articles is somewhat misitading, for if I were to write 
on What I Like in Art I would-be writing from now on 


| 


‘until they carried me ‘away to my funeral; and so would — 


anyone else who had. some feeling for beautiful things and 


Some itch to write about them. Tint eee he 
_ But the Editor has given me a clearer idea; and I under- 
stand that what he wants is something-in-the nature of a 
personal confession of how some. particular work of art-(in 


this case a building) affects me. Moreover, the example has 


‘to be one which is known to the average reader either in fact 


or photograph. ° . Py eas 

Now this is not an easy task, because buildings affect me in 
different ways. With an increasing knowledge (developed in 
the actual building of buildings) there has come a greater 


_ appreciation for planning and structure in a building and less 


for its esthetic form. This you might think is rather unfortu- 
nate, and that with this intellectualised analytical attitude I 
have lost that pristine emotional appeal of great buildings. 
Yet this is not so: What I have lost on the swings I have 
made up on the roundabouts. The thrill is still there, but it 
is a different kind of thrill: It is a thrill engendered in the 
mind rather than the heart. Some of our modern buildings, 
‘which seem so stark and ruthless to others, really do excite 
or delight me, and perhaps I may even be sentimental about 


- them (in a nice cerebral modern fashion), for I seem tovsee in 


them, perhaps too optimistically, the emergence of the mind 
of man from the shackles of the centuries. All the same, for 
the purposes of this article, the appeal of these buildings is so 


often a matter of knowledge regarding their planning and con- 


struction that I have had to leave them out of consideration. 
~~ Then I began to review in my mind those historical build- 
ings which I most admire, partly for their structural form 
‘and partly for their historical significance. Thus I-thought of 
the Pitti Palace, Florence, a building which in its almost ruth- 
less concentration upon structural essentials and its strong- 
‘minded consistency of form is powerfully allied to the modern 
point of view. But yet again, there is much in my feeling about 
this building which I could not impart to others, for it was 
designed by Philippo Brunelleschi—a hero of mine—and per- 
haps it is the glamour of his tempestuous personality as well 
‘as his significance in the history of architecture which really 
thrill me, rather than the building. In any case, neither in 
fact nor in photograph is the Pitti Palace familiar to the 
average reader. © ice 


So I have decided on-the T aj Mahal-at Agra.-And ie have 
decided for certain personal reasons. which are.a part of my . 


‘outlook on art.’ Fhese are; that it takes: years for some of us | 
to discover the obvious (especially if we have become infected 


‘by the attitudes of the intelligentsia) and that the only -valid — 


ation by teachers who ‘know the ropes’ secures a m 
to secondary schools for children who cannot stay the co 


while other children of much greater native ability are ex- 

- cluded. Some critics, aware of the waste, injustice, and dis- 
appointment which the present scheme entails, would post-— 

- pone the examination for two or three years, holding that its — 


verdicts would then be more reliable. It is extremely doubtful 


’ “whether that policy is feasible or would do anything more — 
than prolong an indecent struggle which ought never to be ~ 
allowed to warp primary education from its true objects. 


There must, of course, be scholarship tests, but they ought 


to be more definitely than at present tests of native ability and 
~ genuine fitness for secondary education. The crammer should be 
eliminated from the business and the psychologist should © 
- have a much greater say in it. So here at last is an examination 
which,.in at least many of its present forms; ought to be. 


abolished. - 
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art-criticism is one which will take the. sum total of the 
esthetic influence of a ‘work of art upon all sorts of people at 
all times. In other words, that which-is greatest is that which 
gives the greatest pleasure to the greatest number for the longest 
time. It seems to me that we have no “other qualifications 
except these simple human ones. © 2 972 = ie 
_ Thus.the Taj Mahal is the greatest. work of art. existing in 


the world today. because: it is the. most obvious. Even in the | 


specialists’. history of ‘art—including creations. which have 
been demolished—it stands as high, even as high as the 
Parthenon. In this we must remember that such a building as 


‘the Parthenon—mostly destroyed—exists for us only as a 


scholarly abstraction, though a pleasant one. For most people 
it does not exist at all. Yet, even in this, the scholarly and 
classically minded Fergusson considered that the Taj Mahal 
was esthetically as important as‘the Parthenon. =» ~ 
The Taj Mahal is one of those great works of art which 
have been clouded by their manifest virtues. Having for so 
long—at least during our imperial regime—been referred to 


as one of the ‘seven wonders of the world’, and having been 


praised so fondly by every pukka Sahib or mem-sahib coming 
from the East, it has somehow been forgotten or left out of 
account by our architectural intelligentsia. I am glad there- 
fore to have this opportunity of humbly recording an archi- 
tectural thrill of the first magnitude. © 

In short, when I went to see the Taj Mahal, I came to 
scoff but remained to pray. Then, as now, I had an intense 
dislike of ‘beauty spots’. (though I would hardly defame the 
Taj- Mahal by calling it a ‘beauty spot’). The fact that every 
tourist had said it was beautiful predisposed me to discover 
why it was not. I did not realise then—as I realise now— 
that a great work of art is only great by virtue of lasting or 
universal appeal. An obvious fact which (being obvious) most 
critics deliberately overlook—especially critics of painting. 
Emotion in the appreciation of beauty is not greater just 


because one has to go out of one’s way to whip it up. The 


appreciation of beauty is not a mystery peculiar to educated 


initiates—it is a common biological instinct, fundamental and 


primitive. It is the only thing which saves civilisation from 


-becoming completely unnatural. Thus, as I repeat, the beauty 


of the Taj Mahal is of this highest order. It is obvious. It has 


_.been known to make Colonels weep and zsthetes silent with — 


-wonder. Its beauty is as obvious as that of a beautiful woman. 


-But.when I say: that its beauty-is obvious I do not mean that 


its beauty is explicable: Far from it.. The more obvious it is 


‘the more inexplicable it is—like the beauty of an undyingsong. 
. The Taj Mahal was built by the Moghul Emperor, Shah 
‘Jehan, and begun in about 1631. Therefore, itis not an 
- ancient building; nor. is its conception shrouded in mystery. 
‘It occurred at the time when the great Renaissance was — 


The Taj Mahal 


Sweeping across Europe, and the story of its building is 
almost sufficient in itself to place it in a rich romantic setting 
of the mind. For the benefit of those who have forgotten, I 
will recount. The Taj Mahal is a tomb and a monument to a 
woman, a beautiful woman. Mumtaz Mahal (“The Crown of 
the Palace”) was the favourite wife of the Moghul Emperor. 
In 1612, at the age of 19, she was married to Shah Jehan 
(then Prince Khurram). To quote E. B. Havell, ‘This marriage 
was a love-match, and Mumtaz was her husband’s inseparable 
companion on all his journeys and military expeditions. She 
took a large share in the responsibilities of government and 
was famed as much for her charity as her beauty’. But she 
died in child-bed in 1630. It is stated that the Emperor was 
inconsolable; for a week he refused to see any,of his Ministers 
or to transact any business of state. For two years the court 
observed strict mourning; and the month of Zikad, in which 
she died, was observed as a month of mourning for many 
years after. With that Oriental sense of trying to re-create or 
perpetuate the spirit of the dead, Shah Jehan set out to build 
the greatest and finest monument the world has ever known. 
It is important to grasp that the Taj is a monument to a 
“woman; it was deliberately meant to embody the spirit of 
perfect womanhood; and in this respect what in any other 
‘building might be regarded as ‘feminine’ or ‘sensuous’ is here 
clearly functional. The Taj admirably succeeds in its purpose. 
As I have said, it is not an ancient building, for when it was 
contemplated, many important buildings of the Renaissance 
_ in Europe were finished or had begun. Even before its building 
the Moghul court at Agra was something like a cosmopolitan 
centre of culture. What the rest of the world was doing was 
not unknown to Shah Jehan (was it not his grandfather, the 
great Akbar, who tried—but without success—to found a 
thea religion, very much like what we would now call theo- 
y?). It is known that Shah Jehan called together a com- 
tees of experts to consider the matter. It is stated that they 
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examined the plans of every well-known building then in 
existence. And this is the interesting point, and a point which 
has led others as well as myself to consider the ‘European 
Theory’ of the design of the Taj: in plan and conception it is 
certainly immeasurably superior to any other building in 
India. There are, in fact, all sorts of stories that it was designed 
by an Italian architect, one Geronimo Verroneo, who was at 
the Moghul court at the time. There is the fantastic story that 
having produced the design, this European architect had his 
eyes gouged out so that he would not produce another like it. 
But assuming that recorded history is true, there is no doubt 
that a sort of competition was held, and the design eventually 
accepted was by one Ustad Isa, who was either a Byzantine 
Turk or a native of Chiraz in Persia. His position was not 
quite that of the present-day architect: he was a master- 
craftsman, and only nominally at the head of a whole band of 
master-craftsmen and builders; yet these master builders came 
from many, many different parts. In fact, one may say that 
Shah Jehan ransacked the whole of the eastern world, not only 
for talent, but for the best and most precious materials. There 
was marble from Jaipur, red sandstone from Fatehpur Sikri, 
jasper from the Punjab, jade and crystal from China, lapis- 
lazuli and sapphires from Ceylon, coral and cornelian from 
Arabia, diamonds from Bundel Kund, onyx and amethyst 
from Persia, and torquoises from Tibet. Twenty thousand 
men were employed in the construction for seventeen years. 
Now as to the general impression of this remarkable build- 
ing: Its chief part is laid out in the form of a great garden, 
800 feet square, on the banks of the River Jumna. The main 
buildings—set up on a great marble plateau—occupy one side 
of this great enclosed square (the side nearest the river bank), 
and the whole of this enclosed garden is preceded by a 
spacious quadrangle,.surrounded by -beautiful arcades—the 


-.usual. eastern caravanserat, a place of rest for travel'ers. So 


that-in approching the Taj, one has all the fine sequences of 
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impressions, leading up from smaller to greater, and then, 
finally, the grand climax of the mausoleum: like a great play or 
great piece of music. To quote Fergusson: ‘Beautiful as it is in 
itself, the Taj would lose half its charm if it stood alone. It is 
the combination of so many beauties, and the perfect manner 
in which each is subordinatéd to the other which makes up a 
whole which the world cannot match’. One enters first under 
a portal into the caravanserai, one passes round its arcaded 
sides to the further gateway leading to the great garden of the 
Taj. Here under this great portal one gets the first view of it, 
shimmering in the distance, standing strangely serene and 
unreal in its white marble. There is,.in front, a long perspec- 
tive, an avenue of cypresses lining the still waters of a marble 
canal that reaches forward to the mirrored loveliness of the 
tomb. Advancing towards this mirage-like picture, we reach, 
halfway down the garden, a marble platform where a fountain 
plays. From here there are vistas of terraces to right and left, 
the views of fine pavilions closing the vistas. We are in the 
centre of the whole lay-out. Before us, we may see the 
mausoleum, but unfortunately partly obscured by the cypress 
trees. We may see how its marvellous form builds up to the 
sensuous lines of the main dome. We may see the whole 
esthetic purpose of those four minarets which flank the 
building; and which, in their punctuation, decision, and 
austerity, provide a proper foil to it. To use a simple simile, 
they peg out the limits of the picture. And then the subtle 
proportions of the building itself, its exquisite lines and gentle 
repetition of arches. 

Upon broad analysis the composition is really quite simple. 
Note how there are only two main elements or themes; arches 
and domes. These are repeated throughout the composition, 
but on only two scales; definitely large and definitely small. 
On each elevation one sees the smaller arches leading up to 
the one large arch, the smaller domes leading up to the one 
large dome. And: consider the exactitude of the curves of 
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arches and domes: if they were varied by a hair’s-breadth they 
would not be so good. 

Thus, having been subjugated by-all these preliminaries to 
a mood of pleasurable expectation, one advances along the 
central avenue, to mount the great platform, 18 feet high, 
upon which the building stands. We enter the central chamber 
under the dome where the cenotaphs of Shah Jehan and 
Mumtaz Mahal are placed. Here, in case I should appear toe 
sentimental, I will quote from other and more learned 
authority. Thus the scholarly Fergusson (who had seen and 
described almost every building in the world and who was not 


. given to eulogy) says of this great emotional experience: ‘No 


words can express the chastened beauty of that central 
chamber, seen in the soft gloom of the subdued light that 
reaches it through the distant and half closed openings’. 

Surrounding and radiating from the central chamber are 
eight smaller domical areas or chapels, giving a variety and 
organised complexity of vista. It is in respect of this internal 
planning of the building that many authorities perhaps have 
seen European influence. The plan is one which I call the 
radiating star plan, or sola-planetory plan, similar to the 
various plans produced for St. Peter’s, Rome, and the plan of 
Les Invalides, Paris. And as to any European influences, they 
are not improbable. When the Taj was begun, St. Peter's, 
Rome—at least its main domical form—was already an old and 
famous building. Santa Maria Della Salute in Venice was in 
progress; in Paris, Louis XIV was-on the throne, the churches 
of the Val-de Grace and the Sorbonne had been completed 
and Les Invalides was contemplated. 

But whether Shah Jehan or his designers were familiar with 
these plans is still a matter of doubt. The fact remains that the 
Taj Mahal is intrinsically and purely a work of art which grew 
naturally out of the conditions and culture surrounding it; its 
detail is purely Indian or rather Indo-Persian; but like all 
great works of art, in its esthetic appeal it is international. 
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~ Promenade concerts, with the numerous concertos 
_ that” figure in the programmes, must have been 
» conscious at any rate of the problem of the cadenza. 
Those who are temperamentally inclined to take every 
established usage as a matter of course will doubtless not have 
bothered their heads much about it. But there must be many 
others who, in varying degrees and at various times, have 
questioned: the Booey or tee desirability of the Sate as 

we now know it.: t 
~ Is there any real reason iiss at a paeeeuters ty in the fee 


ee last movements of a concerto the orchestra should 


announce with all the emphasis at-its command the chord 
of 6/ i4s leaving the soloist to indulge in a display of more or 
less_ interesting ‘pyrotechnics, appropriate or inappropriate 
as the case may be, usually written by some Bet virtuoso 


of the nineteenth: century? In order not to complicate the 


problems we are not considering a concerto, ‘like Elgar’s, 
where the composer himself wrote the cadenza. In itself 
the fact that he did so does not affect the essence of the 
problem; it merely ensures the cadenza not being out of 
character with the spirit of the work as a whole—which is by 
no means always the case as regards the cadenzas provided 
for the classical concertos. . 

The basis of the problem lies, of course, in the fact that 
essentially. the cadenza is an outworn convention, whose 
survival almost inevitably implies a certain measure of 


roots in an age when public performers se every kind were 


expected to be able to improvise, and, indeed, were to a large 
extent judged by their. Prowess 1 in this Tespect. Be ara wes ty. 0t 
_ Sir Hubert Parry i in ‘Grove’ and the writer of the article on 
the subject in ‘Riemann’, the German equivalent, both agree. 
that the instrumental fodicama grew out of the vocal cadenza, 


wherein singers took ‘the. opportunity afforded by the chord 


Baty 6 14°C on the dominant immediately preceding the final close 


of an aria to ‘show off ‘the flexibility; compass, and expressive 
powers | of their | voices to the highest advantage Pode 


fresh i in | their ‘minds to urge them to applause’. 
ee! is no space and perhaps no necessity ‘to discuss in 


bale ‘sprang: Most people seem to imagine that all vocal. 


improvisation, indeed fioritura’ of every kind, was a mere 


matter of ‘display of technical virtuosity. ‘It is not so. We: 
know for certain that contemporary ‘audiences 1 were definitely’ 
moved by. the extemporisation of singers, in which they 


found ‘genuine emotional stimulus. Rossini, who first imposed. 


his" ‘will on singers in the matter of vocal cadenzas and. 
fioritura, « encountered . “considerable opposition from the 
dilettanti of his. -time. They felt, apparently, that they had 
been robbed. of something. that could not be teplaced by. 


standardisation, even though it was admitted that the singers. 


often abused their liberty of action. Still nobody seriously" 
considers the: possibility « of any return nowadays to improvisa-" 


tion where singers | are’ concerned. For a dozen such in the 


early. nineteenth century, palified: ‘by musical and technical 


-~ 
one at ‘the: present time. 2S 


: But the case of the: instrumental mplenead is quite Riesccet, : 
The géneral | level of musical and’ technical: capacity” among. 


éntalists: today is’ robabh her than at an other’ 
instrum 7 P S Lag y '_not.only Choral Evensong relayed from Gloucester Cathedral 


time in the ‘history of music. Unfortunately, as I think, the 


: tradition of improvisation has been allowed ' to lapse, but there’ 
is no reason to think that there are not plenty of violinists 
_ and pianists eminently capable of restoring it. Bruckner and 


. so that’ 
4 the audience might. have the impression of astonishment 
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; ~The C dence “Problem a 
, P. Pi _ By FRANCIS TOYE le rand 
HOSE Eas you who have: attended, or listened to, the 
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Franck were, I suppose, fae ante great. improvisers, both, 
be it noted, organists—that is to say, performers on an instru- 


“ment which always tends to stand ory apart from the rest 


of music. 
Nevertheless, there i is a very real case fo a return to some 


measure of improvisation. Historically, improvisation is, to 


say the least, highly respectable, Beethoven, for instance, was 
a great improviser and was indeed, at one time, primarily 
famous as such in Vienna. I strongly suspect that both he and 
Mozart, even in the case of the cadenzas that they actually 


‘wrote, regarded the writing down as an aide memoire more than 


anything else, for it seems improbable, in view of the tastes of 
the time, that they imagined their cadenzas to be as ree 
unchangeable as the rest of the music. 

Improvisation in those days offered an opportunity for a 


display of musical, as well as of technical, virtuosity on the 


part of the performer. For the performer was, of course, 
expected to take the themes and improvise upon. them. 
Presumably, as was the case with the singers, he took the 
opportunity to display his techn‘cal specialities; but pre- 
sumably also his treatment varied according to his mood. The 
point is that his cadenzas would never be quite the same on 
this or that occasion; and I think we may take for granted that 
they conveyed a certain atmosphere of spontaneity and 
freedom different from that of the more formal, written music, 
even when (as often happened) the composer and the performer 
were-one and the same person. In short, the audience was 
asked in cadenzas to view the musical ideas from a different 
angle, whether the performer was himself the composer or 
not, for essentially cadenzas were the Nee teas s contribution 
to the entertainment.” 66 ses Gin: ada 
‘In a sense,, then, the performance of pena nowadays i is 
more, not less, a matter of sheer virtuosity than was formerly 
the case, because the stress is now laid rather on the technical 
than the inventive accomplishments of the executant. For 
my part I would gladly. see the performance of what-may be 
called ‘full dréss’ cadenzas limited to the soloists who could. 
prove their capacity to invent them. At least in that case, 
whatever might be the result, there’ would be an attractive 
element of surprise in the presentation of a concerto, however 
hackneyed. In the many cases where the soloists did not feel 
qualified to improvise at sufficient length® or with sufficient 
interest, a concerto could advantag, 20usly be performed without 


a cadenza at all, at, oe rate aa the e enlarges form of 


allowed a seaplel of eee bars or a maximum of seconds ie 
a ‘stop. watch to show off some particular and, if possible, 
apposite speciality; then we could get back’ quickly to the 


composition. This proceeding would, at any rate, possess the 


advantage of shortening concertos, which are almost invariably 
too long. And nothing could be less satisfactory than the © 
present convention, which, more often than not, merely means 
a-blend: of two composers hope lessly eye eae in style 
and codes mnet alas in merit. 


An japoriann: musical. ‘occasion’ is the broadcast in the 
National programme on September 4. of the main item from 
the programme of the first concert in the Three Choirs Festival 
at’ Gloucester. This is Mozart’s ‘Requiem’, which will be sung 
by the combined Choirs of Gloucester, Hereford and Worcester, 
a total of over 300 singers supported by:the. London Symphony 
Orchestra. Listeners to the Midland Regional will be able to 
hear more. than the ‘Requiem’, sincé this programme includes 


earlier in the afternoon, but.also at 8 p.m. Dyson’ s St. Paul’s 

Voyage to- Melita, and Bax’ ‘Summer: Music’, the former being 
conducted by the composer. This is the 214th meeting of the 
Three Choirs since the Festival began in 1722. 
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-OHN KNOX sprang from the middle class and was born 
Jabout 1513 in the neighbourhood of Haddington. He was 


/educated at the local grammar school and probably at the 
University of St. Andrews, after which he became a priest, 
r and acted as chaplain and tutor in a county family. In his 


student days he learned that there was a religious crisis, as 


_and of the new doctrines which had kindled a fire in Germany 
and England. He professed himself a Protestant when George 
Wishart began to preach in Lothian, and he became an intolerant 

Protestant when this Wishart, whom he thought the best of 

Christians, was seized by Cardinal Beaton and burned at the 

stake. He became a Protestant leader when he was persuaded to 

a minister to a congregation in St. Andrews which. included the 

violent men who had avenged Wishart’s death by the murder of 


the Cardinal, and who, in the Castle of St. Andrews, defied the — 


% forces of the Crown. This ministry ended with the advent of a 
cae «French fleet which captured the stronghold and transported 
him with other prisoners to France. Here he was condemned 
to serve in the galleys, where he was yet upheld by his. 

a3 saving grace of humour and by the faith that God had still 
we a great work for him in Scotland. When set free two years later, 
‘ he was welcomed in England, where under Edward VI measures 
_-——s were being taken to advance the Reformation. From his base: 
ex > at Berwick-on-Tweed, he stirred the soul of Northumberland, 
5 Bey he was made a King’s chaplain and approached about a bishop- 
ee af ric, while he had a hand in the revision of the Confession which 
ecg: became the Thirty-Nine Articles, and probably added a Rubric 
to the English prayer-bdok. On the accession of the Catholic 
Queen Mary, Knox retired to the Continent and ministered 
to congregations of English refugees at Frankfort and Geneva. 


Knox, the Inspired Leader— . 

= ‘In 1559 he was recalled to Scotland, where the Protestant and 
iu Catholic parties were now almost equally matched, and were 
‘ne 2 preparing to settle their differences by the sword. The Queen 
-- Regent had thrown down the gauntlet by summoning the 


"ad preachers to judgment, and the Protestant Lords had replied 
<n by mustering an army for their protection. In the ensuing hostili- 
a ties it became evident that the Protestant party needed to be rein- 
forced by a wave of popular enthusiasm and also by the support 


John Knox. His voice, the English ambassador wrote, put more. 
life into men than ‘the blustering of five hundred trumpets’. 
He was also employed to convey to Elizabeth the offer of a 
permanent league against France, on condition that England 
‘stood by the Protestants in the present struggle. The Queen 


but she was clear that France must keep its hands off Scotland, 
and she sent north a fleet and: an army that soon turned the 
scale. A few months later a Treaty was signed which provided 
that the French troops should evacuate the country, and author- 
ised the meeting of a Parliament with full legal powers. This 
_ Parliament, which met in August, I 560, took up the question of 

the national religion, ratified Knox’s Confession of Faith, and 


a - completed the work by abolishing the jurisdiction of the Pope’ 


jn Scotland, and condemning all doctrines and practices 
inconsistent with the religious revolution. 

_* Jt remained to be seen how Knox, now Minister of St. Giles, 
would fare against Mary Queen of Scots, widow of the King of, 
France, devoted to the old Church and the old alliance, who 
returned to Scotland in the following year. She appealed to 


ancient loyalties and prejudices, and ‘also charmed her subjects 


bad enough that she speedily married the Earl of Bothwell, who 


Protestant Regent. 


Catholic in that they accepted the doctrines: of the ancient 


By the Very Rev. Dr. W. P. PATERSON © a 


there were public discussions of the corruptions of the CHurch, | 


of Queen Elizabeth, and for help in both kinds it relied upon . 


revenues of the Roman Catholic Church, but unfortunately a 
much of the property was in the hands of the nobles; and the fea 
upshot was that less than a third was devoted to the support of 7 
the ministry, little was done for education, and the poor had to = ‘aa 
be content with such pittances as the Kirksessions could afford pp 
from the collections. Yet the noble manifesto on education was Sie 
not written in vain, for the ideal haunted the Scottish mind, and as, 
has been gradually realised in its national schools and its — na an 


‘looked askance on a party that was in arms against the Crown, ~ 


_ Another is that there are many men and more women whose a 


_ the beautiful and unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. They 


by her beauty, her courage and her wit, and she might well have 

_ prevailed, had she not proved to be her own worst enemy. | ta 
was possible to believe that she had not been privy to the plot 
for the murder of her second husband, Lord Darnley, but it was 
_ had been the prime mover in the murder, and she was forced to. inner life is revealed in 
abdicate in favour of her infant son, and thus make way for a- 

The Church of Scotland, as reorganised under Knox, was in they rise again with earnest and unfeigned repentance. And 
essential agreement with the Church of England. Both were 


Creeds. Both were Protestant in that they declared the Bible to <2 
be the supreme rule of faith and practice. The difference was 
that the Scottish Church held that there should bea more radical 
reformation of the government and worship of the Church, is 
accordance with the Scriptures. The New Testament does not 
distinguish between bishops and presbyters, and it was therefore ‘a 
thought that a pure Church should get rid of the order of bishops 
and become Presbyterian. Another point was that the Scottish = 
Church took much more drastic measures than were favoured mo. 
England for the correction of unworthy members. The theory — 
was that, even as the State deals with crime, so the Church 
should put down all immorality, but the experiment was only 
feasible when the whole population acknowledged the national 
church, and it was always doubtful whether the stern discipline 
had much value as a means of grace. What was sound was the — 
idea that the chief function of a Church is to serve as a school of ; 
Christian character; and the reformed Church of Scotland — 
succeeded in producing the type of man who not only lived 
soberly and righteously in the. world, but was found faithful 
unto death in such causes as purity of doctrine and worship, 
the spiritual independence of the Church, and the glory of God. — 


—and the Practical Christian a>. ee 
Knox was a politician, because he looked on kings and magis- 
trates as lieutenants of God, charged with the duty of advancing 
His Kingdom of Truth and Righteousness, He accordingly sub- 
mitted to the reforming Parliament the Book of Discipline in “ 
which he set forth the heads of a policy for the promotion of the 
national well-being. ‘The Civil Magistrate was made responsible 
for the conservation and purgation of religion, and for the pro-— ay 
vision of a decent maintenance for the ministers intown and, 
country. Next he propounded a scheme of national education a 
under which every parish should have its school, and. every 
notable town its grammar school, while effectual measures were 
proposed to increase the efficiency of the universities. He also 4 
advocated a notable measure of practical Christianity. "Phe. aa 
poor widows’, it was said, ‘the fatherless, the impotent maimed 4 
persons, the aged, and everyone who cannot work, ought to be ee 
provided for and have their necessities supplied’. oe ’ 
To these purposes Knox proposed to devote the large 


democratic universities. Public opinion has followed Knox in ; 
regard to the claims of the deserving poor, and has not grumbled _ 
when old-age pensions and unemployment benefit were pro- 
vided at the public expense. = aor mL 
_ In view of the vast debt which Scotland owes to John Knox, 
it seems surprising that he is not more revered and loved by a 
people whose capacity for hero-worship is proverbial. One = 
reason is that there are groups which would have preferred a = a 
different Scotland from that on which -he set his hall-mark. 


only idea about him is that he was a rude minister who bullied 


should, however, make allowances for the manners of one who 

looked on the Queen as the enemy of his country and of true ~ 
religion, and who knew that if he offended it was. at the 
risk of being hanged. Knox was a man of extraordinary power, 
who took up a cause in which he passionately believed, and who, — 
laying upon his people a spell which his enemies thought de- — 
moniacal, not only led them to a signal victory, but initiateda 
new and greater chapter in Scottish history. The secret of his a 
the passage of the Scot’s Confession — 
which declares that ‘the sons of God do sob and mourn when 
they perceive themselves tempted in iniquity, and. if they fall — 


these things they do, not of their own power, but by the power 
of the Lord: Jesus, without whom they are able to do nothing’. 


7 


is TT is perhaps inevitable that in a series of ‘papers upon 


_&f in which he intends to use the term. For not only is it very 
_ d&-variously understood, but in each age of human history its 
_ meaning has been coloured by the particular conditions of the 
struggle to attain it. In its naive use we conceive it as freedom 
_ to do what we like, to follow our own impulses unhindered 
either by physical obstructions or by regard for our fellows. As 


___ barriers which separate caprice from liberty, to raise humanity 
wr from the selfish and ultimately self-destructive desire to do as 
you like to the ordered pursuit of the good life, to secure the 


- 


weak and restrictions upon the strong, the discovery of law— 


__ desire to have a share in shaping the law without oppression 
_ by foes or coercion by a class—that has been the quest of man 
_ throughout the story of Western civilisation. Economic 
__ liberties, the power to control the material circumstances of 
life, so that the fear of starvation and the stunting effects of 


bal og 
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_ hitherto failed to obtain any one of them permanently, his 
efforts have been usually directed to one rather than to an- 
other. He has sacrificed his rights in order to secure his 

__ haation’s triumph; lost interest in politics in order to gain some 

more valued freedom; enslaved himself to big business that he 

__ May secure the power of great wealth, or enslaved himself to 

___ corporate discipline that he may break the grip of industrial 

-_ exploitation. sey 

The Pursuit of an Ideal 

It has been necessary to set out these very obvious prelim- 

inaries in order to suggest that liberty in any true sense of the 

word is intimately connected with what is commonly called 

-value—that is, with those objects to which men think it worth 

_ while to devote themselves. We do not, in fact, want to be 

free merely in order to be able to do everything. We want 

liberty for the sake of a particular end—that we may escape 

____ from fear, that we may assert our authority over others, that we 

- 

__-with a new outbreak of the longing for freedom, its record and 
___ achievements are largely determined by the particular sort of 
___ freedom that its people concentrate upon obtaining. History, 

so far as it is within human control, is shaped by the desires, 

or if you will the ideals, which animate the mass. of contem- 

_ porary mankind. To secure national supremacy, to attain a 

_____class-less society, to preserve a traditional culture, to challenge 
_ traditional restraints—each of these ends has its devotees to 

__ whom its attainment seems the essential condition of freedom. 
For liberty in this respect they will cheerfully consent to 
enslavement in almost every other; only when they have 
___ achieved it are they apt to find that what they have sacrificed 


a.” 
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-__ As with mankind, so with each one of us. We are born 
rebels, intent to assert our self-will, and becoming individuals 
in the process. But we speedily learn what Victor Hugo. 
- described as the lesson of the French Revolution, that ‘the 
_ liberty of one citizen ends where the liberty of another citizen 
___ begins’. We live in an ordered. world, and can only continue 
to do so by schooli ts 
___ live in a society of our fellows, and can only develop person- 
_ ality in intercourse and co-operation with them. The family, 
the firm, the church, the nation, lay their claims upon us. As 
each of the groups to which we belong satisfies our ideals and 
- enables us to them, we find the freedom which is service 
along with others of a common end. It is in direct proportion 
to the worth of that end that we are able to live fully and freely; 
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liberty each contributor should begin by defining the sense - 


___ such, of course, it may belong to the wild beast or the god: it © 
_ cannot belong toa human being. Indeed, the evolution of man- - 
_ kind is in this aspect an effort to remove one or other of the — 


___ development of personality from the raw material of egoism. 
_ Civil liberties, the possession of definite safeguards for the 


that is the primary phase of the process. Political liberties, the. 


_ poverty might be overcome—this is the aspect of the struggle . 
_ that has become prominent in the modern age. All three 
___ quests have, of course, been present always: but since man has 


may live a full and satisfying life. If every new epoch begins | 


. is of more value than what they have gained, and the quest — 


ourselves to conform to its laws. We. 


for in the discipline of a high obedience we discover that true 


liberty is liberty to live for the attainment of real values. 
“Whoso loveth his life, loseth it’ (selfishness is ultimately isola- - 


tion and the only death that matters); ‘whoso loseth his life for 


my sake findeth it’ is a conviction borne out by experience. — 
The supreme happiness of man is to be able to live for an end 


for which he would be glad to die. 
Liberty and Religion 


It is in this manner that religion contributes to the quest | 
for freedom. The testimony of the best representatives of our. 
race bears witness to the fact that what some would call the. 
experience of the eternal, and others worship, and others the - 
life of the spirit, and others the practice of the presence of . 
God, is the only objective that can wholly satisfy. However ° 
differently the passion for Cod expresses itself, however . 


sadly it may be distorted, it haunts the lives of men with the 
promise of a beauty, a reasonableness, a moral perfection 
which they perceive to be wholly satisfying. Every legend, 


every cult and creed, is directed towards the fullness of life, — 


the Grail, the Kingdom of Heaven, whose service is felt to be 


_perfect freedom. All human endeavour is in some sort a 


search for it; and it is in the attempt to define and to attain it 


that the history of religion consists. If man makes his gods in- 


his own image, that attests not the unreality of his aim, but 
the limitations of his power to appreciate and to pursue it. 
To choose the lower rather than the higher, to rest content 
with less than the best, to set up as our ideal a loyalty that is 
deliberately selfish, sectional, second-rate, is to be guilty of 
idolatry: for an idol is a symbol that fails to do justice to true 
values. The pursuit of anti-social ends, of national or racial 
ambitions, of economic exploitation, of comfort, or power, or 


individual prestige, these are idols, and to advocate them as’ 


ends in themselves is to echo the voice of the Tempter. As 
ends in themselves—that of course is where the error lies. 


_ These things may be and often are contributory to real __ 
good: but they must be kept subordinate to it, and can in fact - 


only be satisfactorily realised when we are aiming not at them 
but at an ideal beyond them. ‘Seek ye first God’s kingdom and. 
righteousness: then all these things’—social welfare, economic 
prosperity, personal freedom—‘will be added unto you’ is 
not only true religion: it is practical wisdom. 


The Task of Religion 


It is then the function of religion, and of those organised 
societies which make it their concern, to witness to the claims 
of man’s highest and spiritual aspiration, to proclaim the 
good news of God so far as they best apprehend Him, and to 
enable men to find perfect freedom in His service. If the con- 
nection between liberty and a satisfying ideal is admitted, 
then obviously the common belief that freedom consists in 
encouraging the widest possible variety of religious beliefs, 
or, as it is more often expressed, that religion is a matter of 
private and individual but not of public importance, is a 
dangerous delusion. Intolerance, exclusiveness, coercion in 
religion are indeed radically opposed to the spirit of 


Christianity and of the higher religious life: for this lifeinvolves 


both a due conception of our own limitations and a sensitive 
regard for the personalities of our fellows. But this does not 


mean that vagueness or diversity of belief are desirable. We — 


may, and apparently do, tolerate very different ideas of beauty: 
that does not absolve the artist from seeking to embody more 
clearly the perfection of beauty; nor does it mean that all 
attempts to do so are equally valuable. It is not the conflict 
of religions, but the irreligious temper in which it has been 
too often waged, that we need to deplore. Rather the supreme 
effort of mankind should be, as it has always been at our best, 
to apprehend and disclose and define ever more clearly the 
true nature of God, that men may find in His worship the 


* fullest satisfaction of their needs, and in His service their richest 


personal development. Many of us would claim that it is only 
in this worship and service that there can be any true human 
unity, any lasting solution of the quarrels and frustrations of 
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life, any real liberty. For it is only as individual and group 
and nation are united-in.pursuit of an-end surpassing any 
selfish or sectional interest that any one of us can be truly free. 


Obstacles to Its Fulfilment 


In thus holding up its witness to God every religious insti- 
tution finds itself hampered not only by ‘the weakness of our 
mortal nature’ but by its adoption of mistaken and. inadequate 
concepts and methods. Every Church has in its history made 
concessions to ideals which are less than the highest and to 
policies frankly borrowed from current habits. To regiment 
men for their own good, to secure efficiency by compromise, 
t0 insist upon the absolute worth of hypotheses and traditions, 


these are perhaps inevitable steps in the business of translating . 


an ideal into practice. In any case denunciation of past happen- 


ings is not a very profitable pursuit. We can only recognise that . 


such-concessions to expediency exist, that in the light of our 
highest experience they must be constantly challenged, and 


that to adopt a low means for a high end is to do evil that good . 


may come—‘whose condemnation is just’. Suffice it that. in 
religion, as in every other department of the quest for liberty, 
the second best is the enemy of the good, and that in times of 
rapid change like the present ; 


New occasions teach new duties 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
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Christianity; the religion with which most of.us are chiefly 
concerned, has indeed always stood for the supreme worth of 
personality, that is for the ideal of liberty, and for the service 
of God, in whom is ‘neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free’, as 
the sole means for the attainment of such liberty. That in its 
history. the pursuit of its ideal has been slow and step by step, 
that it-has often had recourse to means inconsistent with its 
true end, and that its institutional development has displayed 
tragic mistakes and betrayals, analogous to those which have 
marked other aspects of man’s search for fulness of life, can 
hardly be denied. How far the Churches can revise and recon- 
dition their traditional procedure in the Spirit of their Master 
is now as always the question upon which the efficacy of their 
witness must depend. So long as they display beliefs that are 
unworthy of truth as we now see it, permit of practices that 
shock the enlightened conscience, persist in fears and ambi- 
tions that betray their message, they will fail to commend their 
gospel to the world. : 

But if the acceptance of an integrative ideal is the essential 
condition of liberty, if only in that acceptance can we hope to 
escape the divisive and disastrous idolatries that now. thwart 
our own growth and threaten the future of civilisation, then 
religion and the religion of Christ must be of supreme im- , 
portance; and the task both of witness and of reform is an 
object worthy of our best endeavours. 


‘Photographic Competition 


IT WAS WITH. SOME TREPIDATION, tempered with optimism, 
that’ we “invited ‘our readers to send us Abstract Photo- 
graphs,” since, while hoping to encourage this branch of 
photography, we were a little doubtful of its popularity. The 
very-large number of entries we received justified our hopeful- 
ness and belied our fears. The subject is, of course, actually one 
which allows the greatest latitude and scope for the imagination; 
apparently amateur photographers have been quick to grasp its 
possibilities and the worksent us was of quite remarksbie interest. 
‘“NWhen the photographer. creates, as it were, his own model, 
the expression of personality in his work is inevitably more 


Lifeboat Composition, by Hazen Sise 


marked than when he simply chooses it from the range of exist- 
ing objects or scenes, and: the. abstract photographs sent -us 
were characterised, very naturally, by extreme variety of style, 
by great individuality, and also by. wide differences in the inter-_ 
pretation of.the term ‘abstract’. The task of judging, on the 
face of it a difficult one owing to these divergences, was much 
simplified by the fact that while many competitors had ‘con- 
centrated almost exclusively, and with some success, on-compo- 
sition, only a few really had-the technical ‘skill -to give: their 
ideas their full value or to present them in a manner suitable 
for reproduction. 
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% é ‘eit : Composition, by Greta Knight 


Greta. Knight’s ‘Composition’ is, we think, an excellent 
example of abstract composition; it depends for its effect on 
shapes which have, in their present context, no ‘association 
value’ (beyond, perhaps, a slight arid surely justifiable allusion 
to ‘music’ or ‘harmony’), and on lighting and arrangement ot 
masses. But it is also a very fine photograph, in which differ- 
ences im texture and tone are-most capably dealt with, and its 
virtues. have. survived victoriously the ‘vicissitudes of repro- 
duction on somewhat unflattering paper. We regret that we 
are obliged, by. force of circumstance, to reproduce it with a 
wide white border which appreciably detracts ‘from its effect, 
and we would like to suggest to our readers: that they should 
cut it out in order to see it at its best. 

Owing to the difficulty of deciding between the merits of the 


leading entries, we are dividing the first prize on this occasion— 
awarding Seven Guineas to Greta Knight, and. Three Guineas 
to Hazen Sisé for his ‘Lifeboat Composition’. This is a beautiful 
picture, but one which suggests, by comparison with Greta 
Knight’s, that. the. most- successful abstract photographs. are 
those in which the composition is deliberately constructed, 
rather than fortuitous and-happily seen; itis hard to overlook 
the fact that the object depicted is a lifeboat, and this fact places 
the picture rather near the border-line of abstract)photography. 


Next Week’s Subject— Wireless 

This subject should reach THE LISTENER office by August 31, 
and the prize-winning photograph will be published on Septem- 
ber 12. The rules of the competition are on page v1. 
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T was in Chelsea, in 1822, that the Aspidistra (Aspidistra 
lurida) made its first appearance in horticulture with an un- 
obtrusiveness that is perhaps characteristic, by being dis- 
covered in the hot-house of Messrs. Colville in the King’s 
Road, labelled vaguely and inaccurately ‘a tropical plant’. Two 
years later Mr. Park obtained another species, A. picta, for the 
Royal Horticultural Society from a garden in China, and it was 
reported by collectors that the plant had been found growing 
wild in the sub- 
alpine woods of 
China and Japan; 
though the des- 
cription sounded 
somewhat exag- 
gerated, the re- 
port proved to be 
substantially cor- 
rect and in 1863 
a third. species, 
A. punctata, was 
introduced from 
the Happy Val- 
ley near Hong 
Kong by Mr. J. 
Bull; also of 
Chelsea, a dis- 
trict which seems 
at this time to 
have been the 
centre of the 
Aspidistra cult. 
The Aspidistra 
soon slipped 
away from the 
company of 
Orchids and Ca- 


hot - houses of 
Chelsea and es- 
tablished itself in 
the homes of the 
sharing 
our domestic life — 
with an almost 
sedulous adapta- 
bility. Quiet,per- — - 
tinacious and im- 
perturbable, it 
flourished not 
only in the par- 
lour window, but 
in draughty cor- 
ridors and dark 
dusty corners, 
‘and it was fre- 
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quently the only ornament of the suburban lavatory. There 
is no other plant which has become so completely domesti- — 


cated, so utterly—to all appearance—forgetful of the wild 
faithful to man not only in ‘the 
but wherever he has established 
some semblance of a home. (For an account of the Aspidistra 


‘in the Arctic the reader may consult Two Vagabonds in Sweden 


and Lapland, by Jan and Cora Gordon.) Bagh Leyte ses ay, 
The intimacy of this association has lately attracted a good 
deal of literary attention to the Aspidistra, but it is, again, per- 
haps characteristic of the plant that this attention has almost 
always been deflected from its ostensible object on to the 
plant’s social setting and entourage. Some consideration of the 
plant itself might, therefore, now seem to be called for. - - 


The Aspidistra first attracted the attention of the curious by 


its flowers. These are not often seen nowadays, because the 
~ owners of the plant usually remove the buds with a pair of nail 


By JASON HILL 


scissors under the impression that it is suffering from an un- | 
a misapprehension that is not un- 


y If 
7} yj i, 
; y ® 
The aspidistra at home in England in the china pot on the bamboo stand 


the Tralian botanist Delpino of going 


‘natural enemy. Yet, 


had fallen from the plant, 1 
botanist make it almost certain that the scent of vanilla =. 


| Natural History and Morality of the Aspidistra * 


pleasant fungoid disease, 
reasonable, for the flowers appear on the surface of the soil, 
like small puff-balls, and the thick fleshy petals are lurid, 


purplish brown in colour. The parts of the flower, in some ~ 


species, are arranged in fours, instead of three or six, the num- 
ber characteristic of the monocotyledons, the division of flow- 
ering plants to which the Aspidistra belongs; and in ‘this 

anomaly we may 
see, perhaps, a 
hint of the plant’s 
tendency to de- 
part from normal 
lines. Botanists, 
observing the 
curious structure 
of the flower, 
with the strange, 
mushroom - 
shaped _ stigma, 
from which the 
plant takes its 


_ ‘What can be the 
agency of fertili- 
- sation?” This 
question re- 
ceived, eventu- 
ally, a rather 
‘| shocking answer; 
/ for observation 


the flowers are 
fertilised by 
slugs, which 
come by night to 
feed on the suc- 
culent petals and 
carry the pollen 
slimily from 
flower to flower. 
The Aspidistra 
is not quite alone 


which is known 
to science 
‘malacophily’, 
for one or two 
other plants are 
adapted for fer- 
tilisation by 
slugs and snails 
.—one of them, 
Alocasia dora, 
is suspected by 
further and poisoning 

its guests as soon as they have accomplished the purpose for 
which they were invited—but the Aspidistra is, I believe, the 


only cultivated plant which has relations of this kind with its 


etc 9 


Drawing by John Nash 


we ought, in fairness to the Aspidistra, to bear in mind that, 


in the conditions of life which it has accepted with such 
it is condemned to perpetual celibacy, 
for those who care for it so assiduously are the last people in - 


remarkable patience, 


the world to pander to it with a slug. . 
There is one other plant intimately associated with man, 
the Vanilla Orchid, which invites the attention of slugs, 


though for a different purpose. It had always seemed inex- 


plicable that the scent-substance, vanillin, should be pro- 


duced only by the seed-pod of the 


but the researches of a French 


name, asked | 


left no doubt that. 


in this practice, 


as” 


if we are tempted to take a moral view, 


orchid and only after it 3 
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a “serves to attract slugs, which browse on the decaying pods 
_ and carry away the dust-fine seeds about their persons (for 


they are messy feeders) and so disseminate them. It may be 
noted that bran, which always contains a-trace of vanillin, is 
an alluring bait in slug-traps. 


_ The Aspidistra betrays its intimacy with the slug not only 


in the structure of its flowers, but also in the form of its 
leaves; these do not spring broad-based from the soil, but 


_are carried on horny foot-stalks, which are immune from the 
slugs who come to visit the proffered flowers. This peculiarity 
imparts a slightly top-heavy effect to their wide, sinuous 


curves; it is a combination that is oddly reminiscent of certain 
lines that recur in the design of Japanese prints and in their 
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vases, a line which is so much at variance with our Western 
esthetics that we tend to think of it as typically Japanese. The 
resemblance may be not altogether accidental, for the Aspi- 
distra is esteemed in Japan as much as it is in England, 
though for different reasons; there it is one of the most 
valued plants employed in the most formal and austere 
school of flower arrangement, and the Japanese give parties 
to view an arrangement of Aspidistra leaves by a noted pro- 
fessor of the art, very much as we invite our friends to listen 
to an accomplished pianist or lieder-singer. In the Aspidistra 
in the china pot on the bamboo chiffonier, and in the rather 
uncanny harmony of this association, we may, therefore, see 
the last decadence of a conventional and hieratic art. 


‘Dreams as Interpreters of Character 


By ROBERT SAUDEK 


T the beginning of this century, there appeared almost 
simultaneously two fundamental books on the psycho- 
logical meaning of dreams, the one by the. Italian 
Professor, Sante de Sanctis, the other by the then Dr. 
Siegmund Freud, a man who seemed 
to be sure that he did not care for a 
professorship, only to discover from 
the analysis of his own dreams how 
intensely he cherished this very wish in 
his subconscious. mind. 3 
The ‘interpretation of dreams is as 
old and as widespread as religions and 
sagas. To the ancients, dreams some- 
times revealed future events, some- 
times the commands of the gods to 
mortals. Throughout the literature of 
all nations, dreams were interpreted as 
the revealers of either wishes or fears, 
of either good or bad conscience, of 
either love or hatred. But before Freud 
and de Sanctis, no modern scientist 
had raised the claim that there could 
be reliable objective means of inter- 
preting dreams, or that dreams were 
in some definite way typical of the 
dreamer’s mental make-up or of his 
-acute physical condition. Further still 
from the mind of the psychologists was 
the idea that dreams could be used as 
clinical symptoms and corrective expe- 


‘If we aska cultured layman’, writes 
Freud*, ‘what he believes to be the 
source of dreams, he feels quite sure 
he knows at least a part of the solu- 
tion. He thinks immediately of the in- 
fluence exercised on the formation of 
dreams by a disturbed stomach 
(“Dreams come from the stomach”), 
an accidental position of the body, or 
some trifling occurrence during sleep, 
He does not seem to suspect that even 


considered, something still remains to 
be explained’. If now this something is 
not a bodily (somatic) stimulus, but 
some mental factor or factors, what is 
its nature and how does it work? Others 
before Freud have asked themselves 
this question, and attempted to find 
an answer to it with the help of two- 
fold experiments. They tried to pro- 
duce dreams by systematic induction of stimuli, both somatic 
and psychic. 

Here are a few examples of such somatic stimuli. A. Maury, 


ment’, 


_. while he slept, had Eau de Cologne held to his nostrils, 
and found himself in the shop of Johann Maria Farina in 


* The Interpretation of Dreams. Revised Edition. By Siegmund-Freud -Allen.and Unwin 18s 


‘The aspidistra is esteemed in Japan as much as it 
is in England, though for different reasons’ (see 
Jason Hill’s article on the opposite page) 


From ‘The Art of Japanese Flower Arrange- 
by Alfred Koehn 


Cairo; or he had his neck lightly pinched, and dreamed that 


a blister was being applied, and thought of a doctor who. 


had treated him in childhood; or a drop of water was 


allowed to fall on his forehead, and he imagined himself 


in Italy heavily perspiring. 

And here is an instance of psychic 
stimulation: de Sanctis tried to induce 
criminal dreams in a young man of 
high moral standards, who did not 
know that he was a subject of experi- 
ment. For a week, two hours each 
night, before the subject fell asleep, 
de Sanctis spoke to him of newspaper 
reports on poisoning and stabbing 
affairs, always relating his conversa- 
tion to the young man. Out of eight 
nights, two dreams were of a criminal 
nature, containing acts with knives.and 
poisons. But it was not. the subject 
who administered the poison or used 
the dagger. In one dream he woke 
precisely at the moment when, feeling 
violently angry, it occurred to him. to 
wound his companion. In the other 
dream also there was so strong a re- 
luctance against the criminal deed, that 
he awoke. 

But dreams induced by psychic 


are rather rare, as anybody who is in 
the habit of reading in bed until he 
falls asleep will confirm from his own 
experience. Recollections. and self- 
analyses made directly after awakening 
show that when the experimentally 
stimulated dreams did not realise, 
dreams of a quite different content 
did frequently occur. And this pheno- 
menon rather suggests that some 
spiritual factors other than the direct 
inducement before sleep are at work. 
It is with these factors that the psy- 
chology of dreams is mainly concerned. 
For lack of space, only the general 
aspect of the very complex explana- 
tions as offered by Freud can be out- 
lined here. Leaving the more delicate 
shades of Freud’s thesis aside, we may 
summarise his theory about as follows: 

(1) Every dream is a wish-dream, 
which means to say that in the dream 
we see in a more.or less distorted form 
the fulfilment of our subconscious wishes. Now, every ‘cultured 
layman’ (this being the German counterpart to Mr. G. B. 
Shaw’s ‘intelligent. men.and women’) will admit that he has 
often had such ‘wish-dreams’; but he will also remember 
some dreams of an almost horrifying content, and will for this 


(Kegan Paul) 


stimulation immediately before sleep. 
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reason most emphatically deny that they could possibly have _ 


represented his wishes, be they secret, subconscious, uncon- 
scious, or what not. He has perhaps sometimes dreamt of the 
death of his most beloved friends or relatives, and thinks it 
absurd that he could ever have wished their death. Or he has 
seen himself hunted by somebody who threatened his life; 
or he dreamed of having all his teeth pulled out, etc. But why, 


~ says the cultured layman, trouble at all about thinking of any 
such exarnples, since the very existence of the word night- 


mare, or its synonyms in all languages, is in itself sufficient 
evidence that all dreams cannot possibly be fulfilments of the 
dreamer’s wishes, that some must be representative of his 


. fears? 


‘Freud’s answer to this objection is, that the psychological 


meaning of the dreams is not so much concerned with the © 


actual images seen, but rather with the dreamer’s emotional 
reaction to them. He tells us of a patient of his who merrily 
entered his consulting room to report on a dream which 
would certainly refute her doctor’s theory that all dreams 
revealed the dreamer’s subconscious wishes. She attended 
the funeral of her little niece, a beloved little friend of hers, 
and saw herself standing in the death-chamber by the corpse 
of her dead darling. There were many other guests, this and 
that person she knew, and also a Dr. S., whom she had not 
seen for many years. . 

‘Were you very grieved in your dream?’ asked Freud. 

No, she was not. That was the absurdity which struck her 
most. Not only was she not sad, she felt particularly happy. 

‘When have you seen Dr. S. for the last time?’ asked Freud. 

‘Many years ago. It was also at a funeral’. 

‘Have you ever been in love with Dr. S.?? asked Freud. 
Well...” after some hesitation, ‘I think I was’. 


Now, to understand the interpretation of this dream, one . 


must ask oneself to which part, or to which aspect, of the 
situation as dreamt did the dreamer emotionally react? She 
was not happy over the death of her niece, but over meeting 
-again her one-time lover. 

' Let us now apply this technique of interpretation to the 
experimentally induced dream of de Sanctis’ young.man. To 
which part, or to which aspect, of the contents of his dream 
did he react emotionally? To the danger that he might commit 
a criminal deed. This is what would have happened had he 
gone onwith his dream. But he did not. So strong was, in fact, 
his emotional reaction that he actually awoke under its strain. 


- His dream revealed his wish not to become a criminal. 


" (2) The dream works with associations, which means to 


' ‘say that often, instead of being presented with the persons, 


‘objects and circumstances desired, or feared, the dreamer sees 
‘somebody or something which, because on some previous 
‘occasion the two were somehow linked up or associated with 
each other in the dreamer’s conscious mind, remind him 
‘of them and actually take their place. 

' (3) The dream works with symbols, that is to say that for 
an idea or an image, mainly for those connected with sex, the 
dreamer sees a symbol, ‘to give a disguised representation to 
his latent thought’. For instance, the king and queen stand 
for the dreamer’s parents, while he himself appears as a prince; 
elongated objects, sticks, tree trunks, elongated knives, 
daggers, stand for the male member; small vessels or boxes 
correspond to the female organ; right and left are to be under- 
stood in an ethical sense, the right-hand path signifies the 
‘way to righteousness and the left-hand path the way to crime; 
thus the left-hand path may symbolise perversion and the 
right-hand path marriage; to be unable to overtake a carriage 


should be interpreted as regret at being unable to catch up © 


with a difference in age; also most of those animals which 
are utilised as sexual symbols in mythology and folklore play 
this part also in dreams. : 

The symbolism in dreams is probably the most contro- 
versial of Freud’s theories, mainly because his disciples went 
even so far as to compile a dictionary of definite meanings of 
a great number of symbols, and thus under a disguise of 
science introduced into the literature something very similar 
to the dream-books based on absurd traditional superstitions. 
On the other hand, it is now generally recognised that Freud’s 


+The Psycho-physiology of the Dream’, by Sante de Sanctis. Character and Personality; Vol. Il. No. —s 


_ dream, the other exercises a censorship over this dream-wish, — 


read de Sanctis’ comprehensive study on the same subject, 


_ without any sex content, real, symbolic or otherwise. = 
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symbols, is one of the greatest discoveries in modern ps yc 
logy. F sf 7, 3S 
(4) The dream appropriates symbols to avoid the expres- — 
sion of wishes which the dreamer hates to admit. Two psychic 
forces are at work; the one forms the wish expressed by the — 


thereby enforcing a distortion on it. In this way the dream — 
relieves the mind like a safety-valve, and all kinds of harmful — 
material are rendered harmless by symbolic representation in 
the dream. ~ Sa 

(5) The dream brings back again our earlier and succes- 
sively developed personalities, our old ways of regarding | 
things, with impulses and reactions which were ours longago. ss 
- (6) In some way or other most dreams are connected 
with sex, particularly with our first sexual impressions and 
conceptions in infancy and childhood. | a 

It is interesting to note how on this point de Sanctis differs a 
from Freud. Shortly after the publication of his book Freud — 


| 


and wrote these words about it: ‘I am sorry to have to express — 
the opinion that this laborious work is so poor in ideas that — 
one could not divine from it the possibility of the problems 
which I have treated in these pages’. Now, thirty-four 

years later, de Sanctis seems, on this point at least, more 
Freudian than Freud himself. He thinks that a// dreams are — 

connected with sex, while Freud, of whom it has been said 
so often that his mind is full of sex and of nothing but sex, 
actually insists on repeatedly stressing that there are dreams 


- ) 


In many other respects de Sanctis greatly differs from 
Freud. His approach is experimental. To him the profundity 
of sleep is of primary importance for the interpretation of 
the dream, light dreams being almost like -reveries or day- 
dreams. Certain bodily stimuli are applied to find the 
‘threshold of awakening’ of the subject. Every half-hour — 
the forehead or some other part of the body is touched to 
establish the tactile threshold, or certaim noises are prt a 
to measure the auditory threshold. The subject should be 
awakened from a profound sleep if his dreams are to be 
interpreted. ae “oa 

De Sanctist holds that in dreams we have reliable proof of 
instinctive and historical regression, which means to say Be 
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that there occur sentiments and representations of infants, — 
primitive peoples, and extravagant views unknown to the — 
waking state. In this light we have to regard the common and ~ : 
frequent incestuous dream as a-repetition of actual infantile 
experiences. De Sanctis believes that the true criminaldreams 
little, but that he dreams more while expiating his crime 
than while acting as a criminal. He also found that the scene 
of the crime was presented in the dreams of only 20 percent. = 
of the 40 criminals whom he examined. The most moral Ey 
individual, he holds, is he who awakens most readily when 
the urge to commit a criminal deed reaches its climax. De 
Sanctis does not believe that the dreamt crime may serve aS 
a symbol, as the Freudians do who hold that, being utilisedasa 
symbol, it may actually mean the contrary. Where no awaken- 
ing prevents the continuation of the dream up to the final 
deed, there must be some defective resistance in the dreamer’s 
anti-social urges, be they ever so slight. The dreaming indi- 
vidual does not repeat the history of mankind, nor does he 
philosophise, but simply revives the moral values which are 
present in his waking consciousness. . : ; 
In the course of his research work running over more than 
forty years, de Sanctis has shown that the spontaneous or 
experimental dream may serve not only as a warning symptom 
of mental diseases, but also as a sign of their progress towards 
improvement or the reverse, and he is in agreement with — 
Freud that in psychoneuroses the dream is almost always 
revelatory and symptomatic. Also with epilepsy its psychic 
aspect appears as frequently in the waking state as in sleep. — 
The two states of consciousness (in waking and in dream) are 
closely related, and in mental disorders they tend to become 
jdentical in their content and in their motive forces. 9. 
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Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LIsTENER is able to 


The School-Leaving Age 
‘Mr, A. P. M. Fleming, in your issue of August 15, says that 
_we should leave the raising of the school-leaving age, and 
concentrate on the reorganisation of elementary education on 
the lines of the Hadow Report. Surely he has overlooked Con- 
__ clusion No. 21 of the Hadow Report, where the majority of the 
Consultative Committee recommended that the school-leaving 
age should be raised to 15 in order to make more effective the 
period of post-primary education (Chapter 8, p. 168). Indeed, 
the question referred to them was ‘To consider the organisation, 
_etc., of courses of study for children who will remain in full-time 
attendance at schools, other than secondary schools, up to the 
age of 15° (my italics). In considering this question, the Com- 
mittee came to think in terms not of the reorganisation of 
elementary education—as Mr. Fleming suggests—but of some 
kind of secondary education for all children following on the 
_ primary period with which he seems most concerned, (Intro- 
_ duction, p. xxiii.) 

He says in his article, ‘When people talk of raising the school- 
leaving age and are content to let it stop there assuming that it 
must inevitably be a good measure, they are, to many thinking 
people, guilty of criminal negligence’. He seems here to be 
attacking an Aunt Sally of his own erection: for the majority 
of those educationalists who favour the raising of the school- 
leaving age are just those who are not content to let it stop there. 

_ Perhaps that is why Mr. Fleming is so rash in his criticism. 
= South Woodford D. A. WOLLEN 
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As a domestic servant who left school at the age of 14, I was 
greatly interested in your three discussions on ‘Should the 
School-leaving Age be Raised?’ 

I say definitely Yes—but there must be a wide change in the 
educational methods of the last two years at school. I certainly 
marked time during my last two years, and my sister, a clever 
child, was top girl of the school for three years and they had 
nothing more to teach her! 

Personally I feel that those last years might be spent in 
broadening the child’s moral outlook on life. Never shall I for- 
get the rude awakening that I had when I first started in em- 
ployment, and from the age of 16 to 18 the distorted outlook 
that I had on the morals of my generation. There is a great deal 
of immorality in young people between the ages of 16 and 20, 
and I know from personal experience that were they enlight- 
ened in a clean, broad-minded way on the temptations that are 
; so prevalent, there would be a far higher moral-standard in the 
_- young working-people of today. 

People may say that this is the parents’ responsibility, and 
perhaps it is, but the working-class parent generally has not, 
seemingly, the vocabulary in which to enlighten their children, 
and are so completely embarrassed when trying to do so that the 
attempt is futile; but they would be very grateful to, and co- 
operate with, anyone who could and would impart the know- 
ledge in a straightforward, unembarrassed manner. If this were 
given, and if the children were given some coaching in their 
future employment, there would be fewer incompetent young 
workers and a healthy-minded nation would grow up. 

Sussex’ WINIFRED M. SIMPSON 
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It was clever, but unkind, to put the industrialist between the 

two humanitarians, Professor Tawney and Mr. Meadon. They 
- answer nearly all of Mr. Fleming’s selfish doubts. We cannot 
afford another £8,000,000 a year for education; but we can 
afford another £20,000,000 ‘capital charge’, spread over five 
years, for fighting machines for the Air Force. The merchants of 
death have got us nearly cold; they will keep us just warm 
enough to pay their bills. 
_ Ditchling 


ternational Congress of Anthropologists 

Somparisons are odious’, and as a former General Secretary 
yf the British Association as well as of the recent International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, I am 
Te sorry that your contributor (August 15, page 289) has 
attempted to compare the membership of these two bodies, 


. GERARD T. MEYNELL 
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Space publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. 

Cor spondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 

their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns, 
. Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume ; 


But I am glad that Dr. Russell thought well of the anthropolo- 
gists; I can hardly suppose that it was the absence of chemists 
and physicists that made the difference which he notes; and 
certainly it is among the causes for satisfaction to the promoters 
of the new Congress that experience gained at British Associa- 
tion meetings stood the test of a rather different occasion, and 
also that a meeting of more limited and special scope nevertheless 
attracted so many of those members of the general public who 
give the peculiar quality to meetings of the British Association, 
Oxford JOHN L. Myres 


Poison Gas 

Major Murphy has taken the trouble to explain to a lay audience 
what is well known to chemists—that is, the actual toxic proper- 
ties of certain chemical compounds, commonly grossly exag- 
gerated in the minds of the public. Instead of thanks, Major 
Murphy receives a stream of abuse from people who would not | 
dream of challenging the chemical knowledge of, say, even their 
medical practitioner. The ‘disputed’ facts can be found in any 
reasonably .sized work on organic chemistry, and can only be 
refuted by actual experiments giving results at variance with the 
observed facts. References to ‘Hitler over Europe’ no more 
refute accepted chemical knowledge than do references to a 
novel by Ethel M. Dell. In fighting for peace, righteous indigna- 
tion is not enough. It too easily degenerates into mere indigna- 
tion. People who can be scared into peace can be, more readily, 
scared into war. Different flags are waved, but the same crowds 
wave them. At least half of those who protest against Major 
Murphy will, two days after the outbreak of the next war, as 
vehemently and as sincerely protest against pacifists. Intellectual 
dishonesty and inaccuracy in propaganda are the greater weak- 
nesses of the peace movement at the present time. 

- Farnborough, Hants R. A. FAIRTHORNE 


A great deal has lately appeared in the Press on the subject of 
the defence of civil populations against gas, and pamphlets have 
appeared on the bookstalls dealing with this subject. Most of 
what has been written is alarmist and ill-informed, and there 
can be no doubt that those responsible for public safety will 
find it hard, when the time comes, to correct the wrong ideas 
which have been allowed to take hold of the average man’s mind. 

If the man in the street were to say to any expert on gas 
warfare—‘It is all very well for you to say that all this talk is 
nonsense, that you cannot do this and you cannot do that. 
What can you do? We have heard a great deal of destructive 
criticism from you but not one constructive thought. What 
would you do if you were put in charge??—the expert would 
then have to reply that the first thing to be done is to obtain a 
great deal of information which will have to be extracted from 
a variety of sources. Here are some of them: The Chemical 
Warfare Defence Research Establishment, the R.A.M.C., the 
London Hospitals, the Police, the Fire Brigade, the Metro- 
politan Water Board, the Port of London Authority, the Home 
Office, the Committee of Imperial Defence. And there is no 
doubt that as the investigation progressed more names would 
have to be added to the list. 

Everyone knows that schemes exist—perfect to the last detail 
—which, if faithfully followed, enable the armed forces of the 
Crown to mobilise by time-table. On the word ‘Go’ the scheme 
is brought into action and the machine starts working according 
to plan. There is no last-minute thinking—that has all been 
done. The same idea is equally important in the case of defence 
against gas. The thinking must be done now, in time of peace, by 
people qualified to do it; and all those public authorities whose 
duty it will be to take action when the time comes must make 
ready now, in time of peace, for the part they are to play in time 
of war. But they must be told what they will be expected to do, 
and has anyone as yet done the thinking? 

Wittersham R. M. RENDEL 

(Lieut.-Colonel, retired; late Commandant—Porton) 


The Royal Academy 
That the Royal Academy should still be a subject of controversy, 
in. 1934, surprises me, as I imagined that everything essential 


Coleridge’. From it 


before I was 
nated with mis-statements, contradictions and a spiri 
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‘been repeated ad 
, Novelist, sculptor or musician 


- Aman becomes‘a painter, p 


for one of two reasons. He either does so because it is his 


_ vocation and no other activity is possible for him, or else 


_ because he is conscious of talents which, if applied and devel- 
oped, may give him a dignified and lucrative professional career. 
The ‘vocational’ type ‘live for their art’, and the ‘professional 


type’ work at their art primarily for what it will bring them in — 


of condescension even, which renders it as misleading in fact 
as it is offensive in tone. The value of the first paragraph 


Poe 2 
sufficiently apparent when it is realised that its humour— 

indeed, it may be so called—is obtained entirely at the expens® 
of those who, without prospegt either of measurable additional 
fame or money, have yet expended time and care upon. the - 
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_ the way of cash and kudos. Both types of artist are equally right, commemoration of one in whom they are interested. In the’ am 
if not equally deserving of honour. It seems to me silly for the. second paragraph, these words appear: ‘ | if Coleridge as a a 
_ public to sneer at a number of highly industrious and respectable poet is something of a ‘‘ mystery”, this book of essays is sctu- 
3 goats for not being sheep, and vice versa. eatery pulous in leaving the solution of the mystery ‘unattempted’. 
Z The Royal Academy, like all similar bodies, is an organisation One would assume, from this, that Coleridge as a poet had 
“ye which exists to further the interests of artists of the professional been described in the book reviewed as something of a mystery. 
a type. It aims at selling the largest number of pictures to the But, in fact, nothing of the kind is said. What is actually said in 
ex ; largest number of people with money to pay for them. In order the book has been quoted by Mr. Charles Madge himself in his 
= to do this its policy must be conservative; it cannot afford.to previous sentence; and it has not the same meaning at all. This 
a take risks or involve itself in controversy; and it has to guarantee curious mis-statement by Mr. Madge when he has already 
ane a certain standard of technical efficiency. This year it has sold) quoted the correct version, is repeated in the next paragraph 
at pictures to the public to the figure of £13,000, and it has a but one. Writing of Mr. Stephen Potter, editor of Minnow — 
c _ right to be proud of the achievement. Among Tritons, he says: ‘ . . . he is now so preoccupied with - 
7), The vocational painter, like the vocational writer, is usually the biography of the poet that he is tempted to assert para- 
‘ much too much of an individualist ever to submit himself to doxically that it is more “important” than his poetry’. In order 
4 the regulations imposed by professional organisations. If he is to discover what Mr. Potter really wrote, it is only necessary tO 
a man of genius he soars, but occasionally he also flops; he ook at the preceding paragraph, where we find his words: 
; experiments, breaks fresh ground, and cannot be relied upon ‘ . . . Coleridge’s life begins to seem more important than thes 
to maintain the safe and popular level which Academies require. isolated perfections of his published work’. The difference is 
- In literature, we could not imagine Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr obvious. iyi Ft 
On A. E. W. Mason or Mr. John Drinkwater—all eminent pro- Yet more strange, however, is the sudden change of attitude 
rar fessional men—descending to those depths of pure tosh which shown by Mr. Madge half-way through the review. After 
e D. H. Lawrence, a vocational writer of genius, occasionally having, with dubious taste, assailed the collaborators in~ 
. touched. In the religious life, there is the same difference Coleridge: Studies by Several Hands for disregard of Coleridge’s 
between the professional and the vocational type of clergyman poetry in their essays, and after having expressed rather con- 
: as in the arts, The good professional cleric, with three secre- temptuous surprise at Mr. Potter’s ‘preoccupation’ with the 
“ taries, sensible investments in armament concerns and a good poet’s biography, Mr. Madge abruptly alters his mind. Twice, 
publicity sense, often gets through an amazing amount of useful he agrees with this attitude that he has just criticised. He says, 
; work, The Bishop or ‘Very Reverend’ should not necessarily first, apropos of Mr. Potter’s supposed assertion: ‘There is 
ns be condemned because his saintly ‘vocational’ brother lives in some truth in this’. And he ends the review with these words: 
poverty.as a slum curate; -9-< 9 - =<" -" - pat a, he ee ‘ |. in interpreting Coleridge we need all the available 
: ; To return to the Royal Academy, the question arises whether _ biographical materials’. : ae ct 
it could not do more to further the cause of art, as a whole, Passing to the penultimate paragraph, the following sentence 
by encouraging the vocational artist. Here one has to use one’s is found: ‘On his [Coleridge’s] own evidence, as early as six 
ora) _ practical knowledge of people as they are. Sheep and goats look years old he “‘became a dreamer, and acquired an indisposition 
= at life from wholly different angles. Their problems and ambi- to all bodily activity” ’. No more than this unqualified depen- 
tions are different, they do not speak the same language or wear dence upon the self-analysis of Coleridge is necessary to display 
f, the same sort of clothes. Personally I do not think it is reasonable Mr. Madge’s failure to understand the poet. In fact, for more 
: to expect the Royal Academy to be better than it is. It might than twenty years after the age of six Coleridge was, on the 
- conceivably be a good deal worse. on, whole, astonishingly active in body, performing feats of walking 
ag London, S.W.7 DouGLas GOLDRING that few today would care to emulate; and, mentally, he re- 
” If we disregard the many extra-artistic considerations intro- mained active, to a degree today almost incomprehensible, until — 
duced into the correspondence on the Royal Academy, we find the very end of his life. To style Coleridge an industrious man 
ie that the discussion has so far been confined to the administra- _ would seem indeed mere idolatrous babblings. And yet, if Mr. 
yk tion of the Academy in relation to the objects with which it was Madge will read the biographical fragments by E. H. Coleridge 
formed. Mr. Foggie’s letter, however, suggests a more radical in the first of the books he has reviewed; or, if he will simply 
question. It is whether the objects with which the Academy. was consider the bare extent of Coleridge’s printed work, he will no 
. formed are possible of achievement by any body of men what- longer, even by implication, describe the, poet as inactive... 7 om 
ne ever their ability and personal integrity. For an Association to - And finally, Mr. Madge states, again in the penultimate 
S function, a preponderance of agreement among its members is paragraph; that ‘it would be wrong to imagine that the twist _ 
" essential, and such agreement is possible only in the case of in Coleridge’s nature was caused by his unsuccessful marriage’. 
ts individuals whose attitude to a given subject is sufficiently But who has said that it was so caused? Certainly not Mr. 
ie similar. The tendency, therefore, of every self-recruiting body Potter, although this is clearly Mr. Madge’s contention. Mr. 
7 is to become homogeneous, and, in the literal sense of the word, Potter’s .words—again quoted earlier in the review—were: 
oe traditional. The kind of tradition adopted by the Academy is ‘ . . . the importance of his marriage failure in the study of 
further determined by its ‘official’ character. The qualities of Coleridge’. NES Ati oe 
<a caution and compromise, inseparable from authority, become Barlavington / Lawrence H. SMITH = 
$ inevitable attributes. The relative failure of the Royal Academy ate S ae of 2 ; LX 
; : is therefore seen to be due in the first place ce nee : Help the Hetriag Fisher 2 eget er 
gare inherent in human nature, and, secondly, to the fallacy that art In your issue of July 25, you publish a discussion between — 
as may be legislated for, i.e., that expedience is as useful in art as George Hall and Baillie Adam Brown, called “Help the Herring 
ae in politics. Picky bate wat ag Fisher’. This discussion closes with an appeal to listeners to ‘eat 
ae - Perhaps the best view to take of the Academy. is that it is ™O0F€ herrings’. ‘The herring fisherman is stated to be receiving 
ge valuable as an advertising agency. By keeping the notion jot arte aera cran for his fish—about 7i herrings a penny. In this town — 
el before the public and by gaining official approval for it, the. _ at the-height of the herring fishing season, where the transport _ 
a : charges are negligible, I recently paid 5d. for four herrings—in 


Academy should help to create a condition favourable to every 


kind of artistic activity. It is true that there is always room for 
improvement in advertising; but that is another matter... 
Canonbury | - WILFRED SALTER 


‘From the Ruins of Coleridge’ Th es : 
Many of your readers will regret, with the writer, that THE 
J,ISTENER has chosen to celebrate the centenary of the death of 


other words nine-and-a-half times as much ‘as the fisherman 4 

‘such a large discrepancy between the price ‘received’ by the . 
it is unlikely thatthe 
home market can be expanded to compensate ‘for the falling off — 


West Hartlepool 


received. At this rate, the retail price is £7'5s. 1od. a cran, With 


fisherman and that paid by the consumer, 


in the export trade. 
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t astonishment I read the letter of Mr. L. D 
STENER of August 15. The educated Dutchman, too, 

8, or may be able to recognise, the Dutch words knecht 


knight and knife. However, this knowledge does not help 
to pronounce the English words in the correct way. Oa 
ontrary, therefore, it were better even for the Norwegians, 


_ of spelling is not to teach etymology. Those who wish to enjoy 

~ take in hand a book on etymology, or a dictionary. When 

_.€tymology is alive, recognisable to everybody, we may resign 

_ ourselves to silent letters. In Dutch, for instance, we spell 
> ee an yl ie4 ; , 


Why Look? 


Bini re 


years, would never dream of writing to say so. This fact, though 
_ it needs no subtle analysis, is psychologically important. 
_____In this country, few members of the film industry appear to 
_ have conducted any extensive serious research into listeners’ 
likes and dislikes. Box-office receipts are only a partial index, 
__ for though people seldom go to films which they expect to 
dislike, the cinemas contain many bored apathetic patrons, 
___who express their feelings to their friends, not to the manager. 
___ Mr. Sidney Bernstein has issued questionnaires, one of which 
__ is given in the Tatler of May 23, 1934, to his cinema audiences. 
_ Gaumont-British Instructional are at present distributing a 
questionnaire concerning the success of their educational 
_ films. Is it possible that some radio and film programme 
' providers are not anxious to have such enquiries made, 
____ because the one category fears that it might be dragged down, 


a 4 


_ and the other that it might be led in the opposite direction? 
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Technique of the Film Constructor 
___ Particularly interesting to the theoretical: psychologist are 
the processes underlying creative work for the films, and 
especially the differences between the workings of the minds 
of film-constructors. Is Arnheim right in maintaining that a 
= really artistic film must be designed without any special 
Tegard to the public; a view combated by Rotha? Can a 
creative mentality flourish, or even survive, in the factory 

_ conditions of the modern film? 

Montage is a word which needs no explanation to those who 
discuss film. It means joining together ‘shots’ of different 
situations, which have happened in different contexts. It is a 
defiance of time and space. For some constructors of films 

it is so important that to them, it is said, a natural scene is 
_ simply a picture to which Nature has neglected to apply 
___- montage. It is interesting to notice that every night in many 
_ minds, a film story, in which montage is used, often ingeni- 
_ ously, is built up and presented. This is, of course, the dream. 
In the dream can be traced fusions of similar situations, con- 
nected by some important mental link, fusions of words, 
___ spoken or read, dramatisation of abstract themes, pictorial 
representations of mental conflict, symbolism, when persons 
‘are made to stand for whole systems of thought. Perhaps the 
__. whole technique of the film constructor may be seen in the 
. dream. If the film-author uses these processes, sometimes 
consciously, sometimes unconsciously, the role of uncon- 
scious mechanisms in the creative mind might be richly 
illustrated by the study of the film. . 
_ The public is so familiar with some features of the average 
film that it may forget their psychological importance. There 
is, for example, the unilateral treatment of most film themes. 
Although the film may profess to deal with both sides of a 
question, it seldom does, and sends the spectators away, 
_ telieved that all has ended happily, or, if not, that nothing 
can be done about it. : ae 
_ Arnheim*, by word-for-word quotations from trade papers, 
_ proves that this pandering to, or even creating, the laziness of 
the audience is deliberate. So does Miss Helen Simpson in a 
_ recent article in The Radio Times. She points out that while 
half the population of the world consists of women, many of 
whom are doing a whole-time job, she has hardly ever seen a 
real woman on the screen, and women do not seem to object. 
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*Film, pp. 172, ff. +For Film Goers Only, p. 66 


mf, in which k, n and ch are pronounced, in the English — - 


_ if the words were spelt niet and nief or nite and nife. The purpose - 


’ Pleasure in tracking down the origin of English words may © 


Nine-tenths of the mass-produced films deal with rich people. - 
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(Continued from , page 344) 


In a recent analysis, 40 per cent. of the films depended fox 
their attraction upon violence, of the ‘gangster’, war or 
‘thriller’ type. wat 

Mr. R. S. Lambert records} that in 1930, one out of seven 
films was built around sex as its dominant feature, one out of 
ten around war, and one out. of four about crime. Possibly, 
however, the public does not yet consider crime to be immora! 
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‘Does the Radio Furnish Companionship?" 


Dr. Hadley Cantril, of Harvard University, in an article 
entitled “The Social Psychology of Everyday Life’t, has col- 
lected accounts of psychological investigations, now in pro- 
gress, connected with radio. They include the following: 
Can personality be judged from voice? Why are male announ- 
cers preferred? How do the mental processes of an audience 
listening before the radio differ from those of the same audi- 
ence when in the physical presence of the broadcasters? 
What are the effective conditions for broadcasting spoken 
material? What occupational or social differences are there in 
the attitudes and habits of radio listeners? Has the radio 
affected attendance at the cinema, concerts or church? Does 
the radio furnish companionship? Cen reading or study be 
accomplished effectively when the radio is on? Has the radio 
had any influence in modifying language? 

Many listeners, if asked, would give decidedly affirmative 
answers to “Does the radio furnish companionship?’ Yet, 
possibly, for some types of mind, the radio may emphasise 
loneliness. It may, however, increase companionship in 
another way; since its programmes are the same for everyone, 
they may be common ground for conversation between people 
who otherwise would be separated by birth, education, money, 
locality, politics and religion. 

The question ‘Can reading or study be accomplished 
effectively when the radio is on?? may cause some school- 
masters to smile, sadly yet sympathetically, but the matter is 
sociologically important, for while many believe that no really 
concentrated work can ever be done in such conditions, I 
know one mathematician who can work while the radio is 
playing, and a friend who uses music as a background to 
arithmetical calculation. 

Possibly one aspect of this problem which can profitably 
be presented here is the relationship existing in the mind 
between ‘figure’ and background, to use the language of 
Gestalt. When the ‘figure’ or pattern of experience (the reader’s 
or writer’s theme) is of major importance, it may be easily 
discriminated from, or enhanced by, the background. Pro- 
ceeding cautiously, I record merely my own experience that 
a radio background of pleasant, easily grasped, rhythmic, but 
not aggressively rhythmic, music is stimulating to easy mental 
work. The general pleasantness is one obvious advantage, the 
predictability of the background, another. There is a third. 
If, knowing what I want to say, but not how to say it, I struggle 
with the first draft of an article, any noise, radio or other, is 
disturbing. But when I revise a later draft, delete, supplement, 
alter adjectives, and supply examples, music which suggests 
a light touch is very welcome. 

Many psychological problems are offered by the types of 
humour which succeed or fail on the radio or film. But. to 
write about this subject involves obvious risks which will not 
be taken here. > 

+Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 31, May 5, 1934, pp. 297-330 
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N old man and a boy were ploughing a field that ‘Do no such thing! Only March, and stripping—you keep it 
lay on the slope of a valley. The plough was drawn by on. D’ye hear?’ The old man glanced up at the vivid spaces of 
a single horse, a bony chestnut. It was early March, sky, wonderfully blue, between the running clouds. ‘Don’t =~ 
7 but already the weather was beautiful, and it was like like it, It’s too bright to last. We s’ll ha’ wet jackets afore — 
an April day. Great clouds of white and grey and stormy blue dinner’, yh ie. 
kept sailing in endless flocks across the bright sky from the Like this, struggling up the hill, then resting, then half- —“q 
west, into the face of the morning sun. The cloud-shadows, running down the hill and resting again, they went on turning = 
“travelling at a great pace down the sloping field, vanished and up the land. As the morning went on the clouds began to grow 
then reappeared on : thicker, the white 
the other side of the clouds giving way to 
valley, racing across” grey and purple, 
the brown and green until the distances of 
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-—soof': the planted and sky seemed to be 

eh unplanted fields. _ filled with sombre 

Paes There was a feeling mountains. The in- 
ae everywhere of new tervals of sunshine — 
a, light, which created bf ae grew less, so that the 
my. in turn a feeling of aie ae fresh lines of yellow 
ae. new life. The light ~ : Sia 3 k DA | WOE ase =, coltsfoot flowers, 
: was visible even in . < Pee a We — £4 Nise ray ) Ty turned up by the 


plough and pressed 
down between the 
furrows, no longer _ 
withered like those . 
turned up in the 
earlier day. And very = 
shortly itwasnotthe = 
shadows of clouds — 
that ran over the 
sunny fields, but 


m--- . the'turned land, 
‘ which lay divided in- — 
to regular stripes of 
< shadow and light at 
: every furrow. The 
earth, a dark clay, 
Ds turned up in long 
ne _ sections which shone 
= 
26 


i 


in the sun like steel, 
only a little duller in 


tone than the plough- patches of sunlight, Sa 

share itself. brief travelling 

The slope of the’ islands of softest yel- 

field made ploughing low, that ran overa 

ae awkward. It meant land that was in the 

ie that whenever the shadow of unending 

es plough went down clouds. — a 
aN the hill the man had About eleven © 
be = to hold the plough- ; o’clock the wind 
7 lines taut and keep  freshened,quitecold, = 
and rain suddenly 


up a constant back- 
ward pull on the 
handles;. and_ that 
when the plough 
- came up the slope he 
_ had to keep up an 
endless shout at the 
single horse and lash 


began to fallin driv- 
ing streaks acrossthe = 
fields. It was spring 
rain, sudden and bit- = 
ter, s0“Jthat.-ia-a am 
moment it seemed — 
like a winter again, 


et Ys Uy iy ag Z = by pk 6! 
his back with the eee oe it ? Pee" hd See the distant land dark 


loosened lines in and desolate, the dry 


order to make him ‘The men were silent, staring at the rain’ . furrows wet and ~ ee 
£0 at all. ty Gre : . ‘ Drawing by Lynton Lamb dead. = = > 
At the end of each ~ ~The old man and 

i 


- upward journey the man and the boy paused to wind the the boy half-ran. across the upper headland to shelter inthe 
horse. ‘Lug the guts out on him. Wind a minute’, Blowing bush-hovel that stood by the gate of the field. As they stood pas 
with great gasps, the horse would stand with his head down, under the hovel, listening to the rain on the bush-roof, 
half-broken, staring at the earth, while the man rested on the they heard the sound of wheels on the road outside, and a 
plough-handles and the boy stood and carved new spirals in moment later a thin long-nosed man, wearing fawn skin = 
an ash-stick. gaiters, a check cap and a white smock, came running intothe 

half-broken like the horse, would sit silent, staring hovel out of the rain. He shook the rain-drops off his cap and = 

at the earth or scratching his whitish hair. But the boy would kept saying in aristocratic tones: ‘Demn It. The bladdy 
talk. iA weather’, and the old man kept referring to him as Milk, 
esa sud tedbonrt tink we Ke on Peeve ea | while the boy sat in a corner, on an old harrow, taking no part 
We'll light o? one. Don’t whittle. It’s early yet”. A pip) 3m the conversation, but only watching and listening. é; 
Or he would bring up an old question. In other fields he had A moment or two later there were footsteps outside the 


- The man, 


i : : hovel again, and in came a second man, a roadman, large and 
ls Teueccaate ee, ae ae ere ee pe ae va ee care muscular, holding a sack round his shoulders likea 
“Why don’t we: i “with hore ones cape. He moved with powerful languor and regarded the milk- 
ee. oe See et ee 
yy AU , ; : + teat ovel and he lounged and swaggered here and there as though 
aN At the lower end of the field they would pause again, but it were his ohotiece to fill hi tg, ‘eg gall 
ao se more briefly. Under the hedge, already breaking its buds, the “The bladdy weather’, the milkman said. 
est. sin was buraing:.> 0 eee te, er ‘We want it’, said the big man. It was like a challenge. toe 
ie ‘Tt’s that hot’, the boy said, ‘I’ll ha’ me jacket off’. - Who does?” . > a 


@ 


> Si Ne _ ay ae ~ ite 
e demned’, Milk said. S/MY SVOLK SY. oF 
. t up earlier’, said the big man. ‘Poor old Milk. All be- 
hind, like the cow’s tail’. ey 
_ The milkman was silent, but his face was curiously white, 


‘ 
i 
ya: 


as though there might be a row, and from the corner the boy 
_ watched in fascination, half hoping there would be. - 4 
- Then, just as it seemed as if there would be a quarrel, the 

_ big man spoke again. . ee 5 te 
__. “Heard about Wag?’ he said. ‘Wag Thompson’. 
“About Wag?’ said the oldman. ~~ °* 
Searles dead’. > fe ee ee care te ae 
‘Dead?’ said Milk. ‘Dead? I see him this morning’. 
~~ “You won’t see him no more’, said the big man. ‘He’s dead’. 
__ The old man, staring across the field, into the rain, half- 
___ vacantly, looked as though he did not know what to say or 
_ think, as though it were too strange and sudden to believe. 
_ + ‘It’s right’, the big man said. ‘He’s dead’. 
me > Howe...) > aS ; et. 

“All of a pop. Dropped down’. ~ 


very fast outside and clay-coloured pools were lying to form 
____ in the furrows. But strangely the larks were still singing. The 
-__ men could hear them above the level hiss of the rain. 

__. ‘It whacks me’, the old man said. ‘Strong man like Wag’. 


 *That’s it’, Milk said. ‘He was too strong. Too strong and fat’. - 


_ ‘Fat?’ said the big man. ‘No fatter’n me. Not so fat’. 
__- “His face was too red. Too high-coloured’. ~ 

: ‘It’s a licker’, said the big man. 

~ He took a snuff-box from his waistcoat pocket, flicked it 
open, and handed it first to the old man then to Milk. In 

silence they took:pinches of the snuff and he too took a pinch, 
_ the sweetish smell of the spilt snuff filling the hovel. 
__. ‘Rare boy for snuff’, said the big man. ‘Old Wag’. | 
‘Boy! I like that’, Milk said. ‘Must have been sixty’. 
oe). Over’. soe a 
_ The old man spoke with his eyes still on the field. 

“Wag was sixty-five’, he said. ‘We went plough together. 
Boys, riding the for’ardest’. v- a 
| +» He broke off suddenly, as though drawn back into memory. 
J It was still raining very fast, but the men seemed to have 
____ forgotten it. It was as though they could think of nothing 
be but the dead man. a Ay As Hise 
___.. ‘Ever see Wag a-fishing?’ the big man said. ‘Beautiful’. 

_. “Times’, said the old man. ‘He was a don hand. A master- 
piece. I bin with him. Shooting too. When we were kids once 


owes tual 
rule 


os 


___we shot a pike. It lay on the top o’ the water and Wag let 
Meeerco atit. Young pike.-I can seeiit now’... te 
_____ ‘And mushrooms’, Milk said. “You’d always see him with 
mushrooms’, : he sath abe Ap Sede ee 
___, >» *He could-smell mushrooms. Made his living at it’, said 
__ the big man. “That and fishing, and singing’. Sid lcnctk ans 
‘He could sing’; said the old man. ‘Ever hear him sing 
“Qn the Boat that First took me Over?’ 
eee _ “Ithoughtevery minit 
~~ - -We should go slap up agin it’. 


- The old man broke off, tried to remember the rest of the 
words, but failed, and there was silence again. ; 
__. And in th¢ corner the boy listened. And gradually, in his 
_ mind, he began to form a picture of a man he had never 
known, and had never even seen. Wag took shape in his mind 
with the clarity of life. He began to feel attached to him. 
_ And as the image increased and deepened itself he felt as 
_ though he had known Wag, the plump, red-faced, mild- 
_ hearted man, the fisherman, the snuff-taker and the singer, 
all his life. It affected him profoundly, and he sat in a state of 
_ wonder. Until suddenly he could bear it no longer. He burst 
into tears. And the men, startled by the sound of them, gazed 


4 


‘at him with solemn astonishment. 

_ ‘Damned if that ain’t a licker’, the big man said. 
__ ‘What’s up with you? What’re crying for?? 
Preometming frit him: ore fia 


ae 
’ 


_ ‘What was it? Something fright you? What’re you crying for?’ 
oxothing’s "> - er es Wee 
“What you think o’ that? Nothing’. he a8 
Dene ei ey See ee re 
_ ‘Emma’s. My daughter’s. Here, what’re you crying for?’ 
‘Nothing’. | bre 7 ad 


fa 


. 


s though he were raging inwardly, and it looked for a moment __ 


The men were silent, staring at the rain. It was still raining ~ 


OW kids are’, wre A - ; i 2 
had enough rain a’ rea 


And gradually, after a few tears, the boy stopped crying 


Milk and the big man got up and went outside. 
- “Blue sky’, said Milk. — inte pet thas se F 


‘ 


_ Milk went through the gate and out into the road and a 
moment later the big man said ‘So long’ and followed him. 
_ Patches of blue sky were drifting up and widening and 


flecks of sunlight were beginning to travel over the land as. 
the man and the boy went back to the plough. In the clay-" 


coloured pools along the furrows the reflection of the new 


light broke and flickered here and there into a dull silver, 


almost as bright as the rain-washed plough-share. The turned- 
up coltsfoot flowers that had withered on the ridges had 
begun to freshen up again after the rain, the earth gave upa 
rich fresh smell and the larks were rising higher, towards the 


sunlight. 

_ The man took hold of the plough handles. ‘Come on, get up 
there, on, get up’. And the plough started forward, the horse 
slower and the share stiffer on the wet land. ~ - ade gt! 
_ Walking by the horse’s head, on the unploughed: earth, 


the boy had forgotten the dead man. Skylarks kept twittering’ 


up from among the coltsfoots and he. kept marking the 
points of their rising with his eyes, thinking of nothing but the 
nests he might find. 2 
But all the time the man kept his eyes on the far distance 
of cloud and sunlight, as though he were lost in the memory 
of his dead friend. ak 
And the plough seemed almost to travel of its own accord. 


Zones of Silence 


On AucuST 23) Mr. Hore-Belisha, Minister of Transport, 


_ described an innovation to be made for the benefit not only of 


motorists and pedestrians, but of a section of the population 
whose point of view till now had not been so adequately 
considered—those who live along the roads and whose tran- 
quillity is so much disturbed by mechanical noises at night. 
‘From Monday onwards’, he said, ‘between 11.30 p.m. and 7a.m. 
the sounding of motor-horns will be prohibited in- London, 
within a radius of five miles from King Charles’s statue at 
Charing Cross. Any motorist who sounds his horn during the 


hours that I have mentioned will be liable to a fine of 4os. , 


The London Transport Board are also stopping the use of gongs 
on trams. This area has been selected because its boundaries 
are marked by well-defined landmarks and because within 
it most of the great London hospitals are situated. But let me 
Say at once that if anyone is uncertain whether he is inside 
or outside the zone, let him give the resident and the hospital 
patient the benefit of the doubt. After we have made the 
experiment here, I shall invite other localities to follow suit’. 
The Minister of Transport did not think that the risks of motor- 
ing would be increased: The pedestrian, before stepping out on 
the road, would be warned by the oncoming lights of a vehicle; 
the driver would be extra cautious in all circumstances. 
*To eliminate noise altogether’, Mr. Hore-Belisha continued, ‘is; 
I suppose, impossible, but to show you how anxious we are at the 
Ministry of Transport to do all that lies in our power, I want to 
announce to you that Sir Henry Fowler, the well-known. 
engineer, has consented at my request, to preside over a com- 
mittee of scientists and motor and motor-bicycle manufacturers 
to consider and report on the principal causes of noise in the 
operation of mechanically-propelled vehicles and the steps 
which can effectively be taken to limit it. The aim will-be to 
discover the means of making motor-cars and motor-cycles with 
as silent a mechanism as possible, so that noisy machines will 
no longer be allowed on the roads. ; 
‘As I want to run the Ministry of Transport with the full 
co-operation of the public, you may perhaps want me to remind 
you of what is not generally appreciated, namely, that it is 
already an offence to use or permit to be used any motor- 
vehicle or trailer which causes any excessive noise either 
directly or indirectly. It is equally an offence to sound a 
horn even in the daytime on a stationary vehicle except when 
necessary on grounds of safety. But, as I say, it is only with 
your co-operation that any regulations which I make can be 
really effective. I am confident that the new zones of silence 
will meet with approval and bring relief, and after next Monday, 
when -the announcer says “Good-night, everybody, good- 
night”, I hope that one of the causes which, for many of you; 
have made. that bidding impossible of fulfilment, will be 
reniovyed oT  —— 


~ Looking up through the film of his tears he saw that the rain was 
lessening too. The storm-clouds had travelled across the valley. 


Yes, and you better get on. Folks’ll git milk for supper’. 
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INCE 18109, the year in which Washington Irving pub- 
lished The Sketch Book, the short story has been the 
literary form which has mirrored most closely the 
course of American life and the development of 


_ American character. At its best, it has always been the least 


self-conscious form in which the American writer has chosen . 
to express himself, and therefore the most revealing to the 
foreign observer. If we read a large and historically illustra-. 
tive collection of these stories such as Alexander Jessup’s. 
Representative American Short Stories, it is fascinating to trace 
the change in folkways from the severe pioneer life of the early: 
days of the republic to the highly developed industrial life of 
the present day. “42 ate y rs 


‘The Pioneer Period 


Before 1892, American life was practically homogeneous. 
The population was predominantly Anglo-Saxon, definitely 
provincial, and pioneering in its general outlook. Life still 
had an open and unconquered material frontier, and the 
energies of the American people were almost. exclusively 
directed toward the consolidation and development of what 
they had already acquired and the final conquest of the con- 
tinent which they had explored and opened out with such 


‘rapidity and energy. American short stories written before 


1892 are almost without exception preoccupied with the life 


of a pioneer civilisation. They are for the most part all of one _ 


piece and woven out of rough serviceable material. Such ex- 


ceptions as there are to this rule are the work of artists who are 


either in revolt against pioneer folkways and therefore inclined 
to portray the life of their land in a mood of rejection, or of 
artists whose nostalgia for the more ordered and traditional 
ways of Europe has weakened their art to the point where it is 
content to be a pale mirror of a Europe which they have visited 


~ but whose rooted life has rejected them. The artist in revolt, a 


Poe or a Melville, is sometimes more significant than the artist 


- who has accepted American life. The writer homesick for 


Europe, however, is usually frustrate and provincial. His work, 
when we read it now, is seen to date. It is faded like the wool- 
work of our great-grandmothers. Who, for example, now reads 
N. P. Willis—the American Byron, as they used to call him? _ 
It would be a grievous error to suppose that the short story 
of the pioneer period had no roots and no traditions. On the 
contrary, it was profoundly conditioned by the Anglo-Saxon 
facial memory. Before 1892, this racial memory was vital and 
instinctive, so vital and instinctive that it was fierce and proud. 
Since 1892, the rapid influx of immigrants from all European 
countries has tended to efface the Anglo-Saxon tradition very 
rapidly, and it is now waning almost to extinction. Its last 
strongholds are to be found in New England and in Virginia. 
Linked to this racial memory as one of the two springs of its 
vitality, the earlier American short story owed much to the 
conflict of man with nature while wresting from destiny a new 
and untamed land. That, of course, is the epic theme of pioneer 


' life. As Washington Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne illus- 


trate the power of racial memory as a shaping literary force, so 
Bret Harte and Hamlin Garland illustrate the conflict of man 


_ with nature on the frontier. : 


‘No Sympathy to Waste on Artists: Sot vo ai 
Pioneer life is unpropitious to outstanding literary merit. 
Poe and Herman Melville, for example, are classical examples 


of what happens to a writer of great individual genius in a. 


frontier civilisation. Pioneers have no sympathy to waste on 


- artists. They follow the law of the tribe. In such a society, the 


artist is expected to be one of the tribe in everything, or he 
will find himself cut off from the tribe: by reason of its instinct 
for protective solidarity against the perils of. the new and 
strange. The pioneer’s partial regression to the primitive is a 


necessary condition of his survival, and primitive life, as any 


‘mmerican Short Story = 


By EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 


east of the Mississippi. It exhausted too much of the nation’s Pi 


world, and, it seemed to every dispassionate observer, had 
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anthropologist will tell you, is a network of imperatives con- 
ceived as taboos. Ae Ses Ee 
The Civil War profoundly altered this pioneer tradition 


vitality, and the youth of American literature in which Irving 
and Hawthorne, Poe and Melville, and such minor, but out- — 
standing, short story writers. as William Austin and FitzJames _ 


O’Brien, had written great short stories and had set the pattern ' 
of this literary form for other countries, drew ontowardsa 
sober and apparently undistinguished middle age. West:of - aay 

the Mississippi the life of the pioneer was still an actuality for 
another generation. Life-was still moving westward and men a 
were still faced with the problem of subduing nature to their OS 
own needs. chee a 


i'® 
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Challenge to Anglo-Saxon Culture eas 


: * 
‘ Bighteen ninety-two seems to mark the time when the last a 
frontier was to all intents and purpces closed, and the World’s 
Fair held in Chicago in that year not only commemorated 
America’s consciousness of the fact, but served to emphasise 
the end of a purely Anglo-Saxon United States. There had ~ aa 
been much Irish and German immigration in the previous et 
half-century, but not enough to disturb seriously the homo- : 
geneity of the American people. The Irish sat below the’salt; a 
the Germans kept more or less clannishly to themselves. 
Other European races were in a negligible minority. “7 +- 
- Between 1892 and 1914, however, the whole character and 
texture of American life was profoundly altered by the rapid | 


growth of industrial construction and the consequent demand | 
for cheap labour which encouraged the immigration of great 
numbers of Southern and Eastern Europeans. The literary 
and cultural supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon was now defin- 
itely challenged, as millions of newcomers arrived who- 
brought with them a wide variety of different racial traditions = 
The problem of assimilating so many different traditions — 
seemed insoluble. At first, the dominant Anglo-Saxon com: 
munity sought to subdue and crush these new alien cultures, 
to enforce conformity, and to level down all imaginative life a 
to the sterile inbred provincial dullness to which it had reduced _ a 
itself. This process was called Americanisation. — ~~ 
‘A Fairy Tale for Grown-Ups’ 
The twenty-two years between 1892 and I914 were years 
of standardisation, not only in industry, but also in education _ 
and in the arts as well. It was the generation which invented 
mass-production and which was proud-of its invention. It = 
mass-produced machinery, it mass-produced minds, and, of = 
course, it mass-produced short stories. The American short 


story of the generation before the war was constructed. by 
blue print to engineering formula, assembled from spare 
parts, and certified as classical by American universities. It 
made money and it satisfied an ever-increasing demand. A 
friend of mine once described it succinctly as ‘a fairy-tale for 
grown-ups’. Its demands suffocated more than one genius. 
Stephen Crane fought a losing battle against the stream a 
his life; Ambrose Bierce and Jack London succumbed without = 
fighting. The greatest short story writer of the period, Henry 

James, was an avowed expatriate. Here talent was stifled, and — 
mediocrity reigned supreme amid the plaudits of the multi- 
tude. In 1914, the American short story had gained the whole 


-Jost its own soul. It was like the versatile Mrs. Amyot in Edith 
Wharton’s short story, ‘The Pelican’, of whom it was Said: x= = 
‘Tt was her art of transposing second-hand ideas into first-hand = 
emotions that so endeared her to her feminine listeners’. ; 
The O. Henry Formula, - Se 
There. was a paradox in all this. The vitality and apparent, 
inexhaustible energy of American life was to be felt in all these — 
stories. They sprang up like bracken on nearly cleared timber- 
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is appat them as 


| Ss, the most curious and the most - 
f these writers was O. Henry, whose best stories are 
remely readable by reason of their humour, versatility, 
al to curiosity, and element of surprise. O. Henry may be 
to have invented the ‘surprise ending’ which made each 
$ stories a new cocktail for the public to taste. O. Henry’s — 
zest for life, his bravado, his easy comradeship, his drollery, 
S Capacity to seize the elements of romance in a standardised — 
Civilisation will probably suffice to preserve twenty-five or 
thirty of his stories from oblivion. They are certainly consum- 
€ journalism, and O. Henry’s journalism not infrequently 
omes literature. It was his unique distinction to see New 
_ York as Bagdad-on-the-Subway. Mae ee NS 
An O. Henry or a Jack London was the best that the 
American short story had to offer us during the first fifteen or 
__ Sixteen years of the twentieth century. There were many more> 
~ pretentious writers, but they were all-derivative. Henry James 
__ had many disciples who mastered his technique but who lacked 
his sensitivity, and there were ‘many regionalist writers who 
were honest craftsmen. Few of them, however, seemed able to 
_ apprehend life directly and to write vividly with their eyes on 
_ the object. Most honest efforts failed through their preoccu- 
_ pation with one or more of four prevailing American heresies, 
__ which may be characterised briefly as the heresy of ‘types’, the 
-_ heresy of ‘local colour’, the heresy of ‘plot’, and the heresy of 
Meeec curprise ending’ 
_ Standardised Specifications. 
' The heresy of ‘types’ was a curious feature of most American 


ee 8. 
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é - limited either to the familiar recognition of what is usual or the 


__~ seemed unable to find at home. The usual result was that the 
background dwarfed the foreground, and the characters be- 

_ came two-dimensional figures like paper dolls. 

The heresy of ‘plot’ was more serious. It became an 

_ accepted canon among editors that a good short story should 

_ have an elaborate and intricately constructed plot full of 

action with unforeseen happenings. The result was to devita- 

4 lise characterisation and to substitute for flesh and blood 

galvanically animated puppets whose shadow-play was sup- 

posed to interest the spectator keenly. American universities 

__ added schools of short story writing to their curricula, and 

in these schools elaborately codified rules were laid down for 

_ ‘motivating plot development’, The results, of course, were 

_ solemnly absurd. ‘Plot’ conceived on these lines made the 

__ obligatory ‘surprise ending’ borrowed from O. Henry ridicu- 


_ which the ‘surprise’ was always foreseen. ss ome 
_ During the War, conscription brought most young American 
writers to Europe for a year or two. Influential critics, 
_ notably Randolph Bourne and Van Wyck Brooks, had been 
_ teaching the younger men that America lacked a “usable past’. 
_ After the War, many of these men remained in Paris and Paris 
_ became the Mecca of most of the others. This had two effects, 
one good and one bad. On the one hand, it served to make 
_ potential artists creatively restless and disposed to inquire into 
themselves. On the other hand, it tended to make them under- 
value their home background and folkways. Fortunately, two. 
_ important short story writers emerged who were not only able 


artist, but who were also intensely preoccupied with the tex- - 


ture of American life. ee =: 

America Interpreted through the Short Story 
~ Sherwood Anderson and Ernest Hemingway have set an 
example which is already leading the American short story 
into the ways it had forsaken. They are both major 
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interes y man and his neigh- “art. Anderson’s ‘The Triumph of the Egg” yields noth 
nich on ble lit ¢ of interpretation might Tch khov; Hemingw ‘Fifty. Grand’ stands firm besi 
€ most restles 


object of finding that adequate background for life which they 


__ lous. The ‘surprise ending’ became an inevitable formula in 


_to absorb the free and disinterested ways of the European ~ 


= 


‘the great master: 


of equal calibre. What is their essential 
-why does it seem as if they have been the liberating influence 
of a new and richer American literature? Well, to begin with, 
they are the most essential Americans since Lincoln and Walt 
Whitman. They entirely lack the self-consciousness which - 
vitiates so much serious American writing. They are content 
to use the simplest materials and instinctively distrust that 
‘literary’ writing which is the mark of all provincial literatures. 
They are alike in their definite revolt against. the highly’ 
mechanised short story of commerce, and they have com- 
municated this spirit of revolt to a great many young writers’ 


who have fine achievement already to their credit. Best of all: ae 


their stories are already a strong fertilising influence in many 
European countries, and I cannot help believing that they will 
have a freshening effect ultimately on English short story 
writers who stand precisely in need of this fresh simple appre- 
hension of reality which is transforming American letters. - 
_ During the past five years a new generation of American 
short story writers has appeared, the body of whose work is in 
my opinion unchallengably the best now being written in the- — 
world. Most of them have been influenced by Sherwood 
Anderson and Ernest Hemingway. None of them are disciples. 
They have found it extremely difficult to get their work pub- 
lished by the older established magazines, and therefore they » 
have founded their own magazines. Despite the depression, 
these magazines seem to flourish, and one of them, Story, _ 
founded by Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, who are both 
distinguished short story writers, has now deservedly the 
reputation of being the best short story magazine in the world. 
_ This is the most interesting moment in the history of 
American letters, and the most interesting thing about it is that 
America is finding its soul through the interpretation of its 
life to its own people by the short story writers rather than by 
the poets. And it is the poetry of American life which its best 
ie: story writers are revealing with such simple honesty and 


_ Song Forgotten 
This their son and these the shouting 
Shall return to crumbling hills, 


Old remember still the doubting, 
Falling see the fallen mills; 


This their daughter, these the broken, 
Shall despair and white remove, 
_ Gasping under silky token, 
. Losing light to find a groove. 


-Idle eyed the early single 
Grey and sinking turns to black, 
Metal fingers eager tingle, 
Fuss and futures, tickers clack. 


Iron winds are slowly breaking 
Iron doors and roofs of song, 

- Shifting autumn earth is caking — 
Under wooden huts that throng; 


Gloves are rotting, fingers losing 
Messages for younger hands, 
Giant figures decomposing — 
Darker stain these later lands. 


_ ~ None they ask, themselves repeating 
- Older words for dying thoughts, . 

__. Looking on at sudden beating, 

__» Thinking of the news reports. _ 


_ These together sons or daughters 
_  Shunning sites the others chose, 
- Seek the yards for further slaughters, 
Hear no cry to answer those. 
Pees pee 2S. ROGER ROUGHTON - 
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English Dress from Victoria to George Vo 
- By Dion Clayton Calthrop. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS AN INTEREST in the subject is familiar with 
Mr. Calthrop’s earlier and larger work on English Costume. 
This latest book of his is written in a similar vein, but it is 
more entertaining to the general reader and yet, in spite of its 
claim to be a text-book, it is less useful as such to the designer 
and student. Mr. Calthrop is not so much concerned with 
dressmaking as with describing the mad gay pageant of fashion 
as it passes, singling out here and there an individual style 
which excites either his admiration or his ready potentiality 


_ for anecdote. Thus the reader learns almost as much about 


fashion generally through the ages as about the last hundred 
years to which the book is really devoted. Few articles of dress 
are mentioned without some hint of their heritage and origin. 
It is not the sort of book in which the seeker of particular 


knowledge will easily succeed in his quest, for its theme is 
-disarmingly casual, its index missing, 


its appendix irrelevant 
and its illustrations mere pretty conceits decorating an already 
picturesque text. But this is definitely the kind of book which 
all sorts of people will read simply because it is interesting and 
because it is full of all the gossip and the inconsequence that 


permeate the world of fashion. Here is a typical passage: 


* Before going further let us examine what we have left today from 
the garments of other years. The jumper, or jersey, or guernsey, OF 
pull-over, whichever you like to call it—jersey ‘and guernsey from 
the islands; jumper from the navy—is as old as the hills; the plus- 
fours, or knickerbockers, you may see in seventeenth-century Dutch 
pictures, hence the Knickerbocker families in New York. We seem 
to have dispensed with that rather pleasant garment, the Indian 
cummerbund, for the time being, and we seem to be gradually doing 
away with the starched collar except with more or less ceremonial 
dress. Our shirt patterns have been found in Egyptian tombs; our 
blazers are the remains of heraldry (emblazonments);: Mercury wore 
a soft bowler hat, which, modernly speaking, obtained its name from 


_ the maker, Mr. Bowler of Houndsditch, who made the first stiff one 


for William Coke, or Billy Coke, of Norfolk, who had, I believe, the 
right to wear his hat in the presence of his King. Our trousers, 
breeches, bags, or, Victorianly speaking, unmentionables, or under- 


’ standings, are from the far North; our drawers, or pantaloons, are 


Venetian, and again Victorianly speaking, become the long, linen 
pantalettes our foremothers wore to the’ ankle. How, exactly, the 
petit-coat or little coat worn in the time of Charles the Second 


became confused-«vith the underskirt I do not know. Our pumps are © 


- Elizabethan. Our kerchiefs were originally worn ‘round our necks 


and had to be renamed pocket-handkerchiefs. The-pockets in our 
trews, another word. from the North for trousers, have gone from 
the front to the side—but that is one case of disarmament—and our 


coat cuffs are no longer made so that they can easily roll back so as 


_ to give free play to the sword arm. - 


_ This is a part of the opening chapter and will serve to indicate " 


the nature of the matter and style. After it come three chapters 


_ on Victoria, one on Edward VII and one on George. V. Then 


‘Three Lives. By Stephen Foot. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


- he retains initiative, and the quality which lends distinction to_ 
his story is his flair for pioneering. He speaks of his ‘incurable. 


nature he will gain i 


follows an epilogue which seeks to firtd a motive and a moral 
amidst the anarchy of dress. Finally a chapter entitled “Children’ 
is added somewhat as an after-thought. The tale of clothes is a 


-. bewildering revelation of men and women individually and in 


the mass and provides a rich field of research into human 


2 “psychology. By reading such a survey as Mr. Calthrop has pro- 


duced,’ the reader, although he may find little scientific fact, 


~<a 


will at any rate gain much eclectic knowledge in the form of a 


romantic narrative. Also what respect he may lose in human 
affection for his kind. eel 


Mr. Stephen Foot has produced his autobiography at an early 


; age. The life of action reaches us with unusual directness, and 
“witha commendable lack of reminiscent sentiment. Of the — 


‘author it.may be safely said that he is an authentic product of 
the English public school system. But while conforming to type 


habit of going ahead without -waiting- for- authority’, and this, 
which would never do in a Jesuit, admirably suits the liberal 
tradition of our public schools: Thus, all through his ‘three lives 


- in Oil, War and School’, we find Mr. Foot doing some pioneer- 


‘ing on his own. As a young man of 25 he was already in charge 
of oil exploration for the Shell Co. in Mexico, and managed to 
keep his -head and his job while a revolution threatened in 
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rEatinic and the company’s geologist struck a record oil gusher. 

To his account of the War Mr. Foot brings an unusual optimism. _ 


_ with 


the former that there is 
. midway between the two originals’. But this is a compromise 

depending only on the good taste and judgment of the editor. — 
- Professor Wilson has been determined to probe deeper into 
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For him it seems to have been like being put back to school, 


with the same chances of rising to be a prefect or captain of the — 


eleven. Moreover, neither red-tape nor routine could defeat his — 
pioneering instinct. He associated himself with the then pre- 
carious future of the Tank Corps, and a memorandum of his 
01 ‘a Mobile Army’ reached the War Office and initiated a new 
era of strategy. Not even when the War was over, and he had 


deserted oil to return to his old school as a master, did his — 


os | 


pioneering cease. Happily reinstalled at Eastbourne College (in ; 


a fit of abstraction he went on his first morning at school to his 
old locker number 175 to put away his books), he began to spin 
fresh webs. He invented a group system for the classroom, in 
which boys learn by means of teaching others, and he created 


the first ‘bureau of careers’ to be attached to a public school. a 


And so the cycle is complete. Mr. Foot has arrived back, rich in 
experience, to the point from which he started, and we have one 


more testimony to the strange fascination that public school ~ 
life exercises over its devotees. It reached out and drew Mere 


Foot back from a picturesque and adventurous life in Venezuela 
(a move which divided his income by ten). It now holds him 


‘healthy and optimistic, with apparently no doubts as to its 


position in the eternal scheme of things. Mr. Foot accepts his 


world, lives up to the past and builds hopefully into the future. 


He might perhaps be called a public school humanist. -And one 
has only to compare his account of his War experiences with 
those of Robert Graves or Siegfried Sassoon, to see what strong 
defences exist in this attitude. : : 


The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ and the 
Problems of its Transmission. By J. Dover Wilson 
Cambridge University Press. 2 Vols. 15s. _ 


Professor J. Dover Wilson here presents us with the first part 
of a three-fold undertaking upon which he has been engaged in 
various ways since the autumn of 1917. In these two volumes 
he deals with the textual problems involved in a study of what 
he roundly calls ‘the greatest play.in the world’. In his forth- 
coming edition of ‘Hamlet’ in the ‘New Cambridge Shakespeare’. 


he will attack the exegetical difficulties. And in a third book ~ , 


that also is-under way he will attempt to solve the dramatic 
riddles raised by the play ‘which have vexed critics for more 
than.a hundred and fifty years’. It is with the textual enigmas 


as fundamental that Professor Dover Wilson here first grapples 
unprecedented thoroughness and with the full re- 
sources of the most modern bibliographical methods at his — 


command. - > So SS <n) Bia eee ee 

_ As every Shakespearian student knows, there are three chief 
texts of ‘Hamlet’, the ‘bad’ pirated quarto of 1603, the ‘good’. 
quarto of 1605,-and the first folio of 1623. With the first of 
these, because he is out to establish as far as possible the 
‘true and perfect coppie’ of the text as Shakespeare wrote it, 
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Professor Wilson is here only indirectly concerned and is a | 2. 


trifle petulant about the fascination that it has exercised upon 
editors since its discovery in 1821. With regard to the quarto 
of 1605 and the folio of 1623, most modern editions, of which 


the ‘Globe’ (1864) is taken as representative, have been primarily © 
based upon the latter, but with so many readings adopted from 


something of ‘an equilibrium about 


the respéctive credentials and provenance of the 1605 and 1623 
texts, especially in their relation to the original MS. in Shake- 


speare’s autograph which he thinks of him as handing over to — 


the Globe Company in the late summer of 1601. He does not — 


here take account of the difficulty raised by Gabriel Harvey’s 


‘mention of Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ in a marginal note, appar- ~ 


_ently written in or soon after 1598. He will doubtless deal with 


this in his ‘New Cambridge’ edition. ~ 


‘Professor Wilson’s theory of the origin of the first folio text of 


_the play, after an exhaustive discussion of its peculiar features, © 
may be briefly summarised as follows. From Shakespeare’s MS. — 
there was prepared the Globe theatre prompt-book of ‘the play | 
by a stage-adapter ‘with notions of stage-craft that are conven- — 


Pp’ ascript- was mad for. 

of the 1623, folio. by a theatrical scrivener who was 
with the play on the stage, and who, trusting at many 
© his memory, instead of keeping his eye on his ‘copy’, 
ced a mass of verbal corruptions into the text. 

st sight the quarto of 1605 is even more corrupt, as it 
ms with misprints, with strange spellings, with missing 
_ letters, and with omitted words, lines and passages’. But this 
: corruption, on close examination, proves to be less deep-seated 
: | to be largely due to the compositor in the printing-house, 
Professor Wilson’s view he was working against time on the 
ong, and in parts not very legible, MS. in Shakespeare’ s auto- 
graph and he was guilty of the manifold omissions noted 
ove. But on the other hand, just because he was a routine 
a kran he preserved many of Shakespeare’s own spellings, 
his punctuation and his light stage-directions. The matter, 
however, did not énd there. In the six extant copies of the 1605 
quarto. there are eighteen. cases of variant readings, of which 


_ press-corrector, particularly active towards the end of the play. 
_ Thus the compositor and the press-corrector come between us 
and Shakespeare’s autograph MS. in the 1605 quarto, but 
_ because this quarto is based on the MS., it is,as Professor Wilson 
holds, of far greater authority, in spite of its omissions, than 
~ the first folio text of ‘Hamlet’, which derives indirectly, as set 
— forth above, from the Globe prompt-book. 

Professor Wilson, therefore, i in his forthcoming edition of the 
_ play, will depart from tradition by taking the 1605 instead of 
the 1623 text as his basis, though he will ‘be obliged to consult 
a the dethroned text at every step’. His views will, of course, 
_ have to stand the test of criticism to which, by their very 
q . elaboration, they present a wide front. But whatever the ulti- 
; Fc mate verdict may be either upon his main thesis or upon the 
successive links in his argument, there can be no doubt that 

__ he has inaugurated a new era in the textual criticism of ‘Hamlet’. 
No one hitherto has combined such untiring spade-work, as 
evidenced by the lists of variants in the appendixes to his second 
__ volume, with such lucid exposition and such brilliant, if at times 
__ over-subtle, argumentative faculty. One striking example of his 
critical quality may be included even in a brief notice. He has 
fee bccn: apparently the first to observe that in the 1605 quarto 
‘Doct.’ is prefixed to the speeches of the churlish priest at 
__Ophelia’s funeral. This he interprets as ‘Doctor of Divinity’, 
a 5 indicating that the maimed rites were to be ‘conducted by a Pro- 
_testant minister in black gown and cassock’. The first folio sub- 
stituted the prefix ‘Priest’, which ‘has opened the door to the 
€ et etc., in procession “6f modern editors, being a hint to 
_ Stage-managers for a cross and censers, to say nothing of other 
_ apparatus of Catholic ritual’. Here is a nice practical problem 

for future producers of ‘Hamlet’ at the Old Vic. or elsewhere. 


' P. 


4 é The aripicee Hill-Walker. By W. T. Palmer 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. 
_ Beyond the Great Glen. By F. Reid Corson — 
4 _ Oliver and Boyd. 10s. 6d. 
a eantin Days in the Isle of Skye 

_ By J. E. B. Wright. Moray Press. 12s. 6d. 


Phae Palmer begins at the beginning. He assumes that among 
his readers will be thos¢ who do not know what scree is, who 
need to.be told to take enough food on hill-expeditions, to drink 


is 


outfit. To them he explains the best way of becoming a-hill- 
_ walker—how to train by walking after office hours or at week- 
ends until the regulation twelve miles ‘in three hours can be done 
without difficulty, what kit to carry, and where to go. From 
_ these preliminaries he passes on easily to the technicalities of 
_ climbing ropes, nails for hard and soft rock, etc., and by the 
time he has got on to the chapters on rock-climbing and snow- 
_- climbing, experienced mountaineers as well as novices will find 
a deal of useful and interesting information. His list of good 
_- camping-sites in the hills, for instance, is very valuable, and his 
chapter on cave-exploring suggests several pleasant variations 
on the climber’s usual theme. One point very much to Mr. 

\ ‘Palmer’ s credit is his sound opinion on the ‘purple passage’ in 
bing books; unlike some other writers about climbing in 
n, he knows that what is ‘needed is fact and advice that will 


nent and fine writing that please no one’ but the writer. 


é sponsible; and the 


no less than ten are in Act V. These prove the presence of a 


in moderation at mountain streams, and to carry a first-aid 


liaison officer into the Party’. 


peak, violating all the rules that the text enunciates—no proper 
belay, the man with breeches tight at 
exposing knees to cuts: and scratches, langing on to the rope 
rather than the rock. Mr. Palmer probably epudderes as | badly 
as the reviewer when first he saw it. 


Beyond the’ Great Glen is a book for ae who are already 
determined hill-walkers, and it opens up for them the magnifi- 
cent country north and west of the Caledonian Canal. Mr. Reid 
Corson, too, is businesslike. Each chapter is devoted to a dis- 
trict and gives a general account of its features and general 
appearance; then follow notes on communications and accom- 
modation, extremely valuable in that region of few roads, about 
five railway lines, and widely separated inns; then detailed 
descriptions of the walks and tramps by road and _ hill-track. 
There are also some ascents given, but these are obviously 
intended for the hill-walker who may like to take in a top or 
two in his stride rather than for the regular climber. Mr. Corson 
is so thorough and accurate a guide that he compels us to wish 
his book were portable in pocket or rucksack; but we should 


presumably then not have got the very fine photographs which 


supply all the romance and loveliness which he wisely does not 
attempt to describe in words. 

Unlike Mr. Palmer and Mr. Corson, the author of Mountain 
Days i in the Isle of Skye makes no attempt to restrict himself 
to what will be of use to those who follow_in his footsteps. He is 
a Lakeland guide of great reputation, and his observations on the 
problems and solutions of various routes in the Coolins would 
naturally be of great practical value. He certainly does give 
these—his account of the Girdle Traverse, for instance, on 
pages 35-40 would be of the greatest help to anyone about to try 
that route—but they are wrapped up in pages of irrevelant 
chatter: dialogues between himself and. fellow-climbers on 
where to get a drink or a bathe, conversations about the weather, 
those jokes that are great fun when made over the sardine-tin at 
lunch but completely lose their point when printed—in fact, all 
the sort of facetiousness that C. D. Robertson so condemned in 
his famous paper on ‘Alpine Humour’. It is a pity, for Mr. 
Wright has an easy vivid style,and when he does get going on a 
straightforward bit of narrative, he is well worth reading. 


A History of National Socialism 
By Konrad Heiden. Methuen. 15s. 


This book has been received. by such recognised authorities on 
modern Germany as Dr. G. P. Gooch, as the best and fullest 


account of the Nazi movement there is; it has also received, 


from others less authoritative, some criticism. But the most 
searching test which could be applied to it is that of the events 
of June 30—namely, how far that dark and savage episode of 
Nazi rule is rendered clear and intelligible by this “book? s inter- 


- pretation of the movement. It is a test which the book comes 


through triumphantly; all the more so since it appeared some 


‘time before the drastic suppression of one section of the Nazi 


leadership by the other, and yet the book makes quite plain the 
internal rivalries and rifts within the movement leading to such 
an issue, in the event so unexpectedly revolting. 

The issue between Hitler and R6hm—the book is most illu- 
minating on the relations between these two men—goes back 
to the very earliest days of the movement. Hitler was one of the 
very first members of the Party, the seventh, to be exact; when 
Rohm came in a little later he brought with him the support of 


some of the most determined and unscrupulous elements among 


the notorious officers’ Free Corps with whom Germany was 
littered after 1918, and who formed murder-gangs for the 


‘elimination’ of leaders of the Left, such as Rathenau and 
‘Erzberger. Of such elements the S. A. was formed, and Réhm 
‘was their organiser. It was to his brilliant organising gifts that 


the Party owed their fighting formations, which more than any- 


‘thing else brought it success in its militarisation of German 
‘politics and its terrorisation of other parties. Nevertheless— 


how coming events cast their shadows before!—‘it was the 
Reichswehr which sent Corporal Adolf Hitler as a political 
Hitler came into conflict with 
R6hm over the militarisation of the Party, which constituted a 


‘threat to the former’s leadership; R6hm had to go and was out 


of the Party for some years, only being reconciled in 1927, and 
in 1931 made chief of staff. Herr Heiden makes so clear the 


at is the ance which shows a youn: n- ; 
and a young woman on the top of an improbable Dolomite-like Y 


nee, the girl with shorts _ 
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z theless, it was stronger than they, 
_ foretold the end in the murder of one or the other of ‘them; the an agreement among themselves. 
fact only needs adding as a postscript. CEN Government makes its calculations on the field of foreign po 
But though Herr Heiden is hostile to the brutality of the If Germany’s opponents cannot agree among themselves in 
“Nazis and is jealous of his country’s good name, which has been. decisive issues, then Germany must prove stronger in its unity 
[sy SO lowered by them among civilised nations, he is by no means than they are in their dissensions’. There is the danger for J 
i incapable of appreciating the ability of these men or their will Europe—it could not be more clearly stated.” a. 
_ to power. Of Hitler’s campaign for power by ‘constitutional’ Herr Heiden has done a public service—if one may regard 


___ rather than revolutionary means he says that it was an intellec- Europe as a public—by this book. Events in Germany pass 8G 
there aresoO 


--f tual achievement of a high order. His analysis of Hitler’s quickly out of mind these days—even terrible ones, 
character and personality is as penetrating and convincing as it many of them—thata history of this kind, so well-documented, - 
is original: he regards it asa triumph of brain over circumstances. so reliably informed on every aspect of the movement, is a — 
He admits that he is a neurasthenic and dangerously half-edu- — necessity to every one who is responsibly interested in public — 


cated, but ‘his own peculiar achievement is an outstandingly affairs and the well-being of nations. For others it makes sex=" 7 
clever political leadership’. In other words, Hitler has allthe arts citing, if rather grim, reading. Beer AT : 
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= ve of unconscious political trickery; Herr Heiden notes that every : 2} 
oars Chancellor in turn, first Briining, then von Papen, then Schlei- ; : t 
ae cher and inthe end Hindenburg himself, had to learn that when The A.B.C. of Biology. By C. M. Yonge a5 
B they made a bargain or obtained an understanding with the Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. Ree DEE ED Oa . 

- Fiihrer, it was they who were always mistaken in what the Professor Yonge tells us that the muscles of the gut and arteries 


» 
‘5. 


skeletal muscles. 


Le Junkers and Nationalists that the Nazis obtained control of the This, in schoolboy language, is a howler’, for the context 
makes it plain that it is a genuine mistake and not a slip. He 


Fiihrer actually meant. In the end it was by double-crossing the _ are voluntary muscles, unlike the involuntary 


OT gee 


/—— German _ State. ‘ 
7 Moreover, Herr Heiden pays tribute to the tenacity and con- tells us that red blood corpuscles are biconvex, that glycogen is \ R 
SF, sistency with which Hitler has held to his ideas. It is well known _ insoluble, that adrenalin causes dilatation of the blood vessels, 
eS that the insane hatred of the Jews which the Nazis display and that the human rectum is the same as the large intestine, that 
4 which they have used for propaganda purposes among the. the lowest chromosome, number found in animals is 4, and — 
oe German masses, is Hitler’s own especial contribution to the that protoplasm cannot exist above 35° C. (which is le8s thanthe 
3 body of their ideas and that he has no intention of compromising normal body temperature of man). There are many mistakes in 
7 Sie on this part of his programme. Any reader of Mein Kampf—a addition to these ‘howlers’. In his account of ‘multiple allelo- 
gee <= book to which Herr Heiden is too favourable in his estimate— morphism Professor Yonge. describes something that is not 
. will recognise the pathological ferocity with which he feels on multiple allelomorphism at all. He says that a Y chromosome 
., which is wrong because it does 


this subject. What is the most significant feature of Hitler’s with no X gives rise to a male, 
mentality is the instinct he has for covering up the real issue in _ not give rise to anything. Spelling and punctuation mistakes are 
a tricky propaganda-phrase; for example, ‘Equality before the very numerous. ‘Mongeese’ is 2 refreshing plural for mongoose, 

# law will be conceded to all who assist the national cause and do separate sentences are repeatedly placed together, without any 
seal not refuse to support the Government’; or ‘Justice can never conjunction, with only 4 comma between them. Despite all this, 
Gates * be anything that is contrary to the interest of the nation’; which the book cannot conder 


IN . c . be condemned. If all the mistakes were 
ets becomes, ‘Justice is what serves the interests of the German carefully corrected, it could be very heartily recommended to 


elementary biology students, who would find that ‘it would 


The process is so deep-rooted in Hitler’s mind—he is, as all greatly broaden their outlook. The general plan of the book is 
the world knows, a master of the arts of propaganda—that it is novel and excellent. To the general reader it cannot be recom- : 
doubtful if he is even conscious of its trickery. A whole nation— mended, unless he is prepared to read about such things as the 
true, the most gullible in Europe—has been seduced, for the balance between antagonistic monovalent and divalent metallic 
time, by it; and Herr Heiden is right in sounding a note of ions, without having their meaning explained. Professor Yonge 


warning to other countries. As Herr Heiden concludes: ‘The says in the preface that he wrote the book partly for his own 


National Socialist Party was a minority in comparison with the _ benefit. A reviewer cannot be blamed for helping him to profit 


total number of its opponents in the domestic struggle. Never- _ by it. 


nation’. 
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-- Thinking cAbout ‘Peace ” 
The Menace to Our National Defence. By Sir Norman Angell. Hamish Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 


Sir NorMAN ANGELL can hardly have foreseen how appropriate It is always easier to point to the failures, expose the mistakes, 2 
the moment would be which ‘he has chosen for the publication and deride the false reasoning of statesmen and governments” 3 
% 


of his book. No one can state arguments with more lucidity and _and to give effective quotations from irresponsible advocates of 

precision than the author of The Great Illusion. He specially force and violence than it is to make constructive proposals — 
excels in formulating arguments of opponents with whom he which will help in preventing the terrible catastrophe which 

disagrees,.not by any travesty of their case, but by logical many people fear in these days; but in his concluding chapter © 
deductions as to the ultimate conclusions to which their argu- the author carefully analyses the diplomatic possibilities, 
ments must lead.*He’ should dismiss far more peremptorily suggests a new alignment for our policy, and insists that not by 
than he does the very misleading analogy so often ased of an re-armament and a further. increase in the air forces will pf 
individual criminal and a policeman on one side and a so-called security and peace be gained, He summarises the position in — a 


criminal nation and the League of Nations.on the other side.. the following passage: 


- There is no such thing as a criminal nation, although unfortu- Twice has France, the greatest air power, offered to abolish the air 
nately there are criminals in all nations. Likening any nation to arm on conditions that are not at all impossible. Germany has offered 
a burglar or a murderer, or any other nation to a householder _.to do so if other nations will. The majority of powers have declared 
arming himself or locking his front door, may sound plausible in favour of abolishing national air forces and internationalising air 
enough to those who do not see to what confusion of thought ean Ao -14 and ab would Bile aa 
these false analogies must lead them. It is as well that Sir . eee cad to hie aot ics" it would, builds pols a 
Norman should devote a chapter to “Air Retaliation as Defence’, ' ‘ephis lite book should ‘be jn“the’ hand i6F shoes nema 3 


because it is not generally understood that as there is no.pro- | =. , jaar beatles ° : 
tection from air bombardment this method of air offensive is forced in these days to take part in the great controversy now 
being widely advocated. Even in official. quarters there is a raging between the believers in increased armed forces and the ~ 
eet ‘ ‘pretence that the threat of retaliation is not ‘a policy which believers in strengthening by far better leadership a aa 
Samrat can be accepted. His exposition of the defensive failure.of the Vig0uT the authority of the League of Nations and the settlement 
4 last war is particularly effective, and with devastating logic hee _of inevitable international disputes in the only way in whic 
ss exposes the fallacy of any ‘attempt at reaching what is now ‘they can be settled, namely, 
: eae popularly known as parity. — ae eae =a ; 
<P" A. 
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